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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
age 
HE event of the week has been the illness of Pope 
Leo XIII., the extreme seriousness of which was 
admitted on Monday at the Vatican, where it is a tradition that 
a Pope while he lives is never seriously ill. On that day, or just 
before, his Holiness developed symptoms of “hepatisation”’ 
of the lung, which in a man ninety-three years of age—the Pope 
having been born on March 2nd, 1810, while Napoleon was still 
supreme in Italy—was obviously incurable. In spite, however, 
of repeated fainting fits, the marvellous constitution and im- 
movable fortitude of Leo XIII. have upheld him against the 
disease. He has been able to rise frequently from his bed, and 
even to transact business, and up to Friday afternoon the 
fatal issue has been deferred. Indeed, the Pope’s mind has 
remained so clear that he could compose Latin verses 
about his own condition, and it is believed that he has 
selected a successor to Cardinal Vaughan. He has been 
a distinguished though not exactly a great Pope, and 
personally a most excellent man, full of human kindness, 
devoted to duty as he understood it, and with a dignity of 
nature which wonderfully impressed those around him. His 
obstinacy in remaining “a prisoner” in the Vatican has been 
the result of policy, and may possibly impose that form of 
seclusion upon many future Popes. 








The Papacy is still a great living force in politics, and in 
spite of the mass of traditions with which he is bound down, 
each successive Pope usually contrives to make his personal 
character and opinions felt. The statesmen of Europe are 
always, therefore, excited’ about the succession, and rumours 
are circulating about this and that pressure which is to be 
applied: to the Conclave, some dreaming even that the four 
“Vetos” may again be used against individual Cardinals. 
We dishelieve most of these stories, and think that the 
Conclave, meeting in full liberty, will choose the man it 
prefers. The Cardinals may have to act speedily, but they 
will not be fettered. Of course there are a hundred “com- 
binations”” spoken of already, and parties are supposed to be 
grouping around Cardinals Oreglia, Gotti, and Vannutelli; 
but the secret of the Conclave is always impenetrable, and it 
is quite possible that the election may fall upon a man 
unknown outside a small ecclesiastical circle. He must be 
an Italian; he must be a man of repute; he must not be 
universally detested; and he must be fairly “safe”; and those 
taken together are strong limitations on a choice which in 
theory is limited only by Christianity. We may know the result 
in a few days, but we fear that a liberal Pope, or a Pope 
who will formally surrender the temporal power, or a Pope 
who will do anything original in order to lighten the human 
burden is past hoping for. In our day even a great Pope 
must always be a Gulliver tied down by a thousand scarcely 
visible threads, 





by the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. The speeches, though 
not marked by any notable passages, have been full of good 
feeling not too formally expressed; and from first to last no 
incident has disturbed the harmony of the proceedings. The 
President never seemed tired with the rush of entertainments, 
and London enjoyed the stirring music of the “ Marseillaise ” 
as if it had never regarded it as the Hymn of Revolution. 
On Monday the President was welcomed by the King and a 
host of grandees at the Victoria Station ; drove to St. James’s 
Palace by Piccadilly, past Apsley House, where the Tricolour 
floated from the roof; received the French colony at the 
French Embassy, and dined at Buckingham Palace. On 
Tuesday he lunched at the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor 
delivered in French a well-worded address, extolling the French 
nation for all it had done for science and the arts, and lament- 
ing that in so hurried a visit the President could not see the 
great centres of English industry; and the President replied, 
selecting for his point of eulogy the services which Great 
Britain had rendered in securing the triumph of liberty 
throughout the world. The day ended with a gala performance 
at the Opera House, always on such occasions a magnificent 
display of uniforms, diamonds, and English beauties, 


On Wednesday the President visited Windsor Castle, the 
impressiveness of which, as a survival from a past that 
stretches back through English history, he is entirely com- 
petent to appreciate; and later proceeded to Aldershot to 
attend a review of sixteen thousand men, among whom tbe 
artillery and cavalry showed themselves superb. The journey 
was marked by a succession of scenes, among which the 
reporters specially observe that the people wherever they were 
assembled cheered for the President as heartily as for the 
King. The day ended with a State dinner given by the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, followed by a State ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace, a scene even more magnificent thar that at the 
Grand Opera. Every honour, in short. that could be paid to 
a great Sovereign has been paid to President Loubet, the 
“little man in black’ whom France has made her first citizen; 
and on Thursday he set out on his return again, escorted by 
the King to Victoria, “ enchanted,” his friends say, with his 
reception. 


On Thursday afternoon President Loubet despatched from 
Dover a very happy telegram to the King and the British 
people:—“ Au moment de quitter la terre Anglaise j'ai a 
ceur d’advesser & votre Majesté l'expression de ma plus vive 
gratitude pour l’accueil si chaleureux que votre Majesté, sa 
Majesté la Reine, la Famille Royale, et la nation Britannique 
ont réservé au représentant de la France, amie de I’ Angleterre. 
—Emite Lovuser.” There is, of course, nothing political 
jntended in the message; but the expression “France, the 
friend of England,” has greatly pleased the public mind, and 
it is universally felt that in selecting such a phrase the Presi- 
dent has done the right thing in the right way. The King’s 
telegram is conceived in a similar spirit, and is as follows :— 
“Les bonnes paroles dans votre dépéche que je viens de 
recevoir m’ont vivement touché. 
chantés que votre visite chez nous vous a plu. C’est mon 
plus ardent désir que le rapprochement entre nos deux pays 
soit durable—Epovarp, R. & I.” 


The comments of the foreign papers on the visit are note- 
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worthy. The French Press is obviously delighted, and looks 
forward, in at least momentary sincerity, to the removal of all 
occusions of grievance between the two countries, a feeling in 
which the Austrian Press appears entirely to sympathise. 
The German Press, on the other hand, is disposed to believe 
either that Britain, conscious of her weakness, is seeking a 
strong ally, or that she is plotting to undermine the Dual 
Alliance, and thus give herself a freer hand in the Far Kast. 
There seems little doubt that the reception is regarded on the 
Continent as an event, and one which, marking as it does a 
new friendliness between Great Britain and France, somewhat 
disturbs those who dream of dangerous “combinations.” It 
is, however, also regarded as a new guarantee of peace, which, 
we may observe, if all desired it as all profess to love it, would 
never be broken. In Italy, of course, where they necessarily 
think first of the freedom of the Mediterranean, friendliness 
between this country and France is regarded with warm 
favour ; and even in Germany it is not forgotten that if France 
substituted Great Britain for Russia, the squeeze upon Ger- 
many, which, as a nation of conscripts, she never clears out of 
her thoughts, must grow perceptibly lighter. It is not likely 
that in Russia the new tendency is observed with any pleasure, 
for in Russia “the enemy” just now is Japan, and we are sup- 
posed—erroneously—to be bound to support Japan under all 
contingencies. 


There is obviously some uneasiness in the Far East. All 
observers report an increase of the war feeling in Japan, and 
although the Government of Tokio is not greatly moved by 
popular excitement, it has certainly some fears for Korea, 
which it has a fixed purpose to defend. There are perpetual 
rumours, too, of coming disturbances in China, which may or 
may not be circulated, asisalleged, by Russian agents, but which 
are ominous of coming unrest, while the Americans are quietly 
accumulating a powerful fleet in the North Pacific. The 
Americans, indeed, are distinctly angry at what they 
conceive to be the Russian breach of faith in retaining 
Manchuria, and the Russian “ unfriendliness” in forbidding 
China to establish more open ports in Manchuria. They do 
not, they say, intend to lose their right to free trading with 
all quarters of China. We cannot, for our own part, see what 
possible interest Russia can have in limiting Manchurian 
trade, whether she annexes the province or not, but there is 
evidently uneasiness, which has led to a seeret conference of 
all Russian agents in the Far East with the Russian Minister 
of War at Port Arthur. It is quite possible, nevertheless, that 
the conference is only to arrange for certain defensive precau- 
tions which would be required if Japan were to take the bit 
in her teeth. 


We note with no little satisfaction that the feeling against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for taxing the food of the people 
is increasing every day. For example, the Daily Mail in its 
issue of Thursday dealt with the subject in the following 
words :—‘“Sir Michael Hicks Beach and his friends will have 
no difficulty in demolishing the absurd argument that taxed 
food will bring higher wages. It will do nothing of the kind; 
it will take something out of everybody’s pocket, and the only 
men in England who will gain will be the landlords. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself admitted that four-fifths of food-taxes 
are paid by the working classes. If proof were wanted of the 
fact that a duty on corn must be paid by the consumer it is 
provided in a statement by the Board of Trade |published 
yesterday. In France a tax of 12s. 24d. is imposed on wheat, 
and the price is 40s. 84d.,as compared with 27s. 6d. in England. 
The difference is just the amount of the tax and one shilling 
more. Nobody can say that the 13s. 24d. does not come out 
of the pockets of the bread-eater, or that he would pay as 
much if there were no tax. Along with taxes on foreign food 
we should have to pay higher prices for all Colonial food and 
home-grown food, and that is a burden the country cannot 
and will not bear.” This frank opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s schemes will, we feel sure, meet with sympathy from 
the great audience which the Daily Mail addresses, and we 
are delighted at such an indication of the soundness of public 
opinion on the essential point in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
We regret to say, however, that the Dazly Mail goes on to advo- 
cate taxes on foreign raanufactured goods. To impose such 
taxes would, in our opinion, be a great disaster, but nothing 
like as great as the taxation of food. The first thing is to 


Will Mr. Chamberlain, in face of opposition such as that of 
the Daily Mail, abandon the taxation of food? Muny of hig 
supporters declare that he must and shall, as without such 
abandonment the country will never consent to “ protection 
of the home market from the raids of the foreigner.” When 
it is pointed out that Mr. Chamberlain is a strong and persis. 
tent man, and is by no means likely to drop a cherished sc!:cmg 
in obedience to outside dictation, it is asserted that he has 
tacitly dropped his old-age pensions scheme under pressure, 
and that he will do the same in the case of the food-taxes, and 
will find some way of consoling the Colonies for the false 
hopes he has raised. In spite of the difficulties which he ig 
clearly going to encounter over the food-taxes, we ourselves 
have very little hope that Mr. Chamberlain will drop them, 
In our opinion, Mr. Chamberlain has not adopted his present 
policy on any mere party considerations, and he will not throw 
over the food-taxes from motives of that kind. His object is to 
do what he thinks will consolidate the Empire,—i.e., to endow 
the Empire with a system of preferential duties. This is his 
ideal. But he knows that the only preferential duties which 
can help the Colonies are duties on food. Therefore he can. 
not obtain the only thing he cares for greatly in this con. 
troversy save through a tax on food. We may be wrong, and 
Mr. Chamberlain may be preparing to climb down and to tell 
the Colonies that he was mistaken in thinking he could do 
anything for them; but unless we strangely misjudge him, he 
will do nothing of the kind. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Welby made an 
important contribution to the fiscal controversy. He asked 
the Duke of Devonshire whether in the course of their in- 
quiries the Government would collect information as to the 
administration of preferential and retaliatory duties under the 
system of Protection which prevailed from 1815 to 1842. He 
admitted that the information might be difficult to pro. 
cure, but he indicated the sources from which it might be 
obtained, and drew upon his own recollections asa Treasury 
official in a very instructive manner. By way of illustrating 
the anomalies that existed under the Protective system, he 
referred to the time when, owing to the differential duties on 
coffee, it actually paid importers from Hamburg and the 
Continent to send the coffee a journey to the Cape in order 
to bring it back here ata duty of ninepence. The duty on 
foreign timber, again, in the early decades of the century 
raised the price by nearly twice the amount of the duty; and it 
had been calculated that the Sugar and Wheat Duties took 
£18,000,000 out of the pockets of the consumers in addition 
to the amount of the duty. “ Many such effects of the tariffs 
were never intended by the Ministers of the day. They were 
dealing with trade questions which they did not understand, 
and these results were in their essence results of legislative 
blunders. Who could guarantee that on a renewal of the 
system these blunders would not be repeated?” The Duke 
of Devonshire in asympathetic reply admitted the desirability 
of such a return, and promised that if Lord Welby moved for 
it, or communicated privately with himself or the Treasury, 
the Government would endeavour to give what information 
they could. 


The new Motor-car Bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh on Monday. We have dealt 
with it at length elsewhere, and will only say here that its main 
provisions are as follows :—(1) The speed limit is abolished. 
(2) Reckless and dangerous driving, “having regard to all 
the circumstances,” at whatever pace, is severely punished, and 
by imprisonment as well as fine. (3) The present limit of 
speed is retained in urban districts, and areas may be specially 
proclaimed by the local authority in which a lower maximum 
must be observed. (4) Cars must be registered and numbered, 
and the numbers must be visible at all times. (5) Licenses 
must be obtained by hired drivers though not by amateurs, but 
licenses are not to be a test of skill but only a form of registra- 
tion. They will, however, be liable to suspension or forfeiture 
on conviction under the Act. (6) Penalties of £20 or three 
months’ imprisonment for a first offence, and of £50 or six 
months’ on a second conviction, are imposed for reckless 
driving, but in cases where imprisonment is ordered an appeal 
wil! lie. (7) Refusing to give name and address, or giving 
them falsely, will be penalties under the Act. (8) The 





protect the food of the people from taxation. 


maximum weight of a car is increased from three tons to four. 
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In our opinion there are two very great blots on the Bill,— 
(1) the exemption of amateurs from the licensing clauses, and 
(2) the grant of a license to any applicant, and not only on proof 
of ability to manage a car. We most sincerely trust that the 
Government will take heed of the almost universal condemna- 
tion of these provisions in the Press, and will accept amend- 
mentsinregard to them. We feel sure that the better opinion 
jn the motor world will be strongly in favour of such amend- 


ments. 


The Irish Land Bill passed through Committee on Wednes- 
day night. The discussion has, on the whole, been marked by 
a spirit of compromise on both sides, and the representatives 
alike of the landlords and the tenants have refrained from 
pressing any point too hard. An equal discretion was shown 
by those who had grave doubts as tothe Bill on abstract public 
grounds. Had they insisted on opposing the Bill, they might, 
no doubt, have put it in considerable peril; but they refused, 
and wisely, as we think, to jeopardise the measure. But 
though all sides showed moderation, this would hardly have 
availed save for the great Parliamentary tact displayed by 
Mr. George Wyndham. He managed the almost impossible 
task of conciliating both sides, and yet being firm on points he 
deemedessential. We can only hope that when the Bill reaches 
the Lords it will be steered as cleverly and as successfully. 
No doubt the landlords in the Upper House will be greatly 
tempted to use their strength to get the Bill “improved” in 
their sense, but we trust they will not yield to it. Since 
there are no tenants’ representatives in the Lords, it would 
not be fair that the compromises agreed on, or at any rate 
decided on, in the Lower House should be varied. 











In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir William Anson 
showed that no little progress has been made in putting the 
new Education Actin motion. Already two hundred and thirty- 
eight schemes in England and five in Wales had been approved. 
Only four schemes had been set aside, and only nineteen local 
authorities had not yet sent in schemes. In the earlier part 
of his speech he paid a tribute to Mr. Sadler’s work, and 
expressed his regret that he had found it necessary to resign ; 
but later, when Mr. Emmott called attention to the resignation, 
Sir William Anson strongly defended the action of the Educa- 
tion Office in this much-disputed matter. We haveneither space 
nor inclination to enter into the details of the controversy, but 
we cannot get rid of the feeling which weexpressed formerly that 
some arrangement ought to have been possible under which 
services so valuable as those of Mr. Sadler could be retained. 
Even admitting that Mr. Sadler’s action cannot be defended 
ona strict view of administrative discipline, we should have 
thought that a certain tolerance might have been extended to 
so useful an official. Discipline must, of course, be maintained 
in an Administration, but the best administrators are careful 
not to stamp out originality and independence, even though 
these qualities may sometimes be a cause of trouble and 
inconvenience. 


Independence Day was celebrated by the usual annual 
dinner given by the American Society, and excellent speeches 
were made by the American Ambassador and Mr. Chauncey 
Depew. Mr. Choate began by saying that notwithstanding 
his long residence in England, he could not claim or admit 
that he had become an Englishman. “If it were so, he should 
describe himself as an Englishman of the seventeenth century 
with all the modern improvements that went to make the 
American of to-day.” After tracing out in a most interesting 
fashion the memorials and relics of famous Americans, of 
which England and London were full, Mr. Choate suggested 
the erection of two memorial statues to show that all this talk 
of union and affection and reconciliation was something more 
than talk,—a statue of George Washington in the City of 
London and a statue in Washington of the great Queen 
Victoria, “the friend of America from the beginning to the 
end of her reign, who, in at least one critical moment, abso- 
lutely saved them from conflict with the country over which 
she ruled.” 


Mr. Chauncey Depew illustrated the growth of America 
as a world-Power and her peculiar relations with Britain 
in a humorous apologue. “Miss Columbia was a hundred 
and twenty-seven years old, but she was the youngest 
and most fascinating creature that there was ‘on this foot- 





stool.’ Nobody cared for her among the Powers five years 
ago, but now they were all courting her, and it had set her up 
a little.” After describing how Britain’s intervention during 
the war in Cuba had made Columbia’s heart jump, he then 
dramatised the overtures of Russia, of France, of Germany, 
and wound up: “But when they were all gone, she bid me 
bring to John Bull this message: ‘I cannot marry you, John, 
but I will be a sister to you.” That is a really excellent 
piece of political humour. 





On Wednesday Sir E. Barton, in pursuance of the con- 
clusions arrived at at the Premiers’ Conference in London, 
moved the second reading of the Naval Agreement Bill in 
the Federal House of Representatives. “The new agreement 
is for a contribution of £200,000 annually for ten years, and 
is terminable at two years’ notice after the eighth year. The 
naval force on the Australian station is to consist of one first, 
two second, and four third class cruisers and four sloops. 
The sphere of operations will include the East Indian and 
China Stations. The agreement does not imply that an 
Australian squadron is to patrol those waters, but 
that it shall go there if necessary, the consent of 
the Commonwealth Government not being essential. 
A branch of the Royal Naval Reserve will be formed in 
Australasia, consisting of twenty-five officers, seven hundred 
men, and four of the ships mentioned above (the other ships 
being kept in commission), to be manned by sixteen 
hundred Australians and New Zealanders, to be paid at 
Australian rates.” 


The money contribution which will be made if the Bill 
passes is a large one, but we consider as more important 
the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 
in Australasia, and that sixteen hundred Australians and 
New Zealanders are to man four of the ships of the new 
squadron. We want Australia, as essentially a seashore 
country, to understand through her own population what 
sea-power means, and how vastly important it is. Hiring sea- 
power by subsidies could never teach her that, but sending 
sixteen hundred men to sea will help todo so. Weshould not 
grudge Australia the defence provided by the Fleet even if she 
did not pay a single penny towards it, but we do want her to 
realise that it is part of her duty to acquaint her population 
with military service at sea. 


The American Squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Cotton, which arrived on Monday at Portsmouth, has met 
with a very cordial reception. On Wednesday the Mayor and 
leading citizens entertained five hundred American and three 
hundred British sailors and marines at luncheon, and striking 
speeches were made by Mr. Swalm, the United States Consul, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Wood. Mr. Swalm, after 
declaring that the President could never forget that when 
Americans wanted friends England was the one nation which 
stood by them, related a striking incident that occurred at 
Montevideo during the war with Spain. They were expecting the 
‘Oregon,’ they knew she would be short of coal, and they could 
not buy a pound of fuel. At this juncture a Scotsman came 
to his house and said that though he had no power to sell, 
he had eight hundred tons on board, and “he pitied the 
American Captain who would not put his ship alongside, 
take the bags of coal, and then ‘cut the painter”” As it 
turned out, the ‘Oregon’ did not call, but ‘such an act of 
friendship which defied law and order touched his heart.” 
Lieutenant-Commander Wood, speaking in the same strain, 
observed that the time of danger and peril accentuated the 
ties of kinship. “In China years ago and in China much 
later, in Samoa, and in the memory of those who served in the 
Philippines, where they had the benevolent neutrality of Sir 
Edward Chichester, who endeared himself to every American 
who was present,—on all these occasions Americans had been 
imbued with a lively sense of their obligations. God forbid 
that the need should ever come to call out these obligations, 
but if it did the Americaus would be bankrupt in national 
honour and in manhood if they did not respond.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LEO XIII. 


INCENT JOACHIM PECCI, LEO XIII., in whose 
stout struggle with an apparently inevitable fate 
the world is so -greatly interested, can hardly be 
classed among the greatest of the Popes; but he belongs 
decidedly to the greater among that marvellously varied 
line of men who have proved that it is possible to maintain 
a sovereignty without armies, or great territories, or large 
material resources of any kind. To us, who are unable to 
admit any portion of its spiritual claim, this power 
over minds is the charm of the Papacy which always 
makes it separate among the great forces of the world. 
In that position Leo XIII. has not accomplished anything 
of mark or originality. A man of the purest character, a 
scholar of the older kind, and the most dutiful of ecclesi- 
astics, he has not reconciled the Papacy with the spirit of 
his time, or removed any of the difficulties which keep all 
but the Latin races from heartily accepting the Roman 
form of Christianity. Rather he has held to old ideas with 
unflinching tenacity, rarely giving rank in his vast Church 
to any ecclesiastics tainted with liberalism ; rejecting claims, 
like that of the Anglican Church to apostolical succession, 
which it might have been wiser to accept; strengthening, 
rather than weakening, the assertion of plenary inspira- 
tion; and accentuating whenever possible that worship of 
the Virgin which has been to so many earnest seekers for 
what we may describe as Catholic truth an irremovable 
stumbling-block. He has not, in fact, made his Church more 
modern, and he has pressed its weakest and most fettering 
claim, that to the temporal power, witha startling persistency 
which, though it could not alienate, greatly disturbed the 
American, the German, and the English Churches of his 
faith. He has made himself throughout his reign a prisoner 
in his palace, and in so doing lowered, because he 
materialised, his wonderful position as Supreme Referee 
on all questions of faith, morals, and discipline within his 
ancient Church, which still claims to be the one perfectly 
Christian Church, and has its claim admitted by nearly 
two hundred millions of human beings. 


It was in another department of thought that Leo XTIT. 
has succeeded best, though even in that he was not uniformly 
or completely successful. He defeated Prince Bismarck, 
as that great statesman never was defeated by any other 
force. With really marvellous skill he roused among 
German Roman Catholics a new loyalty to their faith, and 
so organised them that they crumbled down the Falk Laws, 
regained their freedom in education, and built up a party 
which after a quarter of a century of effort holds the balance 
of power within the greatest Protestant Empire of the Conti- 
nent. That was a marvellous achievement; and it is quite 
possible, though we dare say many of those who read us will 
deny it, that if he had retained complete free will and his 
original energy, he would have succeeded equally in Austria 
and throughout the Latin world. In Western Austria he 
did indeed nearly succeed, for the strongest motive-power 
there is Clericalism; but the extraordinary conflict of races 
and faiths within the Eastern Empire, taken as a whole, 

artially bafiled him, and the house of Hapsburg may lose 
béatily for its devotion to his ideas. Still, within that 
great Empire the strongest word is that which comes from 
Rome, and Leo XIII. has been throughout the most effective 
of Austrian statesmen. In France, however, he has not 
succeeded, nor in Spain or Italy. In France he took 
a most wise line when he recognised and approved the 
Republic, and might, had he been more wisely seconded, 
have become the effective chief of all Conservative 
parties ; but his most powerful agents, more especially in 
the Press, contrived to create an impression that what- 
ever the tolerance or the wisdom of the Pope himself, 
the Vatican was hostile to the Republic, and the total result 
has been a war against the monastic organisations of France 
which has grievously alarmed as well as distressed the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is probable that the Pope, like almost 
all who interest themselves in the religious lite of France, 
was deceived by the unanimity of the upper classes, and 
forgot that force in France rests with the lower classes, 
who choose as their mouthpieces and executants the pro- 
fessionals, who whatever else they may be are certainly not 
Roman Catholic Christians. There were, however, other 


a 
and more domestic difficulties, and it is probable that 
Leo XIII. felt that he had not succeeded, for his language 
about France was latterly always tinged with a deep tong 
of melancholy and disappointment. In Spain he has won 
the aristocracy and the Court, but not the people, and it 
is probable that within a few years the Republican party 
will make an Anti-Clerical policy their condition foy 
accepting the throne; while events which were, it is said, 
as great a surprise to the Vatican as to most Europeay 
diplomatists have for the moment shattered the external 
strength of Spain, and deprived the Vatican of two of its 
richest possessions. In Italy Leo XIII. has failed completely, 
and, curiously enough, by abandoning the policy which had 
so conspicuously succeeded in Germany. We fancy that 
the Italian organisation of the great ecclesiastical estab. 
lishments in Rome fettered him seriously, Roman ecelesj. 
astics being nearly all irreconcilables; but we cannot 
ourselves acquit. Leo XIII. of a passionate desire to 
recover the earthly throne of the Popes. Why the Vatican 
cares so much for that trumpery addition to its vast 
and effective prerogatives we must confess ourselves 
unable to perceive; but it is so, and in consequence 
it loses the great advantages it might have won from the 
organisation of a solid Conservative and Clerical party in 
the Italian Parliament. These are great failures; but 
when we reflect upon the difficulties of the Papacy, its 
variance with the spirit of the time, its endless troubles 
from the conflict of races, the jarring agencies through 
which it has to work, its need of money, and its permanent 
necessity of doing nothing in conflict with what it has 
done before, we cannot in common justice refuse to 
Leo XIII. the credit of having been a great diplomatist. 
He had a separate world to rule in a crisis of its fate, and 
he will leave it, at all events, no weaker than it was when, 
amid protests of his own reluctance, which we fancy to 
have been sincere, he ascended that strange throne. Two 
hundred and fifty-seventh Pope Roman Catholics say ho 
was, and though we should not quite accept their historic 
arithmetic, he was one of the only line of European rulers 
which stretches right back to the older civilisation. 


It is quite useless to speculate on the personality of the 
next Pope. Helped by the tradition of ages, and possibly 
by a genuine belief that at the last moment they aro 
guided by a wisdom greater than their own, the Cardinals 
keep their secret, and their next selection may be, as it has 
so often been. wholly unexpected. Cardinal Gotti, Cardinal! 
Vannutelli, Cardinal Oreglia, are said to be the most likely 
names; but, in truth, no one knows even in Rome, and 
many influences will operate to compel the decision of the 
Conclave to be a rapid one. All the nations except 
Great Britain feel the change, and all, to the extent of 
their power, will endeavour to exert pressure. It 1s of 
vital importance to each of them that the choice should 
not fall upon an enemy, or, at all events, they think so. 
We cannot ourselves believe that any Pope will alter 
greatly the steady policy of the Vatican, or will when 
enthroned retain intense national prejudices; but that is 
not, we believe, the conviction of the Courts. They think 
he may be anti-German, or anti- French, or “ very Austrian,” 
or bitterly anti-Italian, and the election is therefore to them 
a matter of deep anxiety. If they are right, they have 
cause, for there is no doubt that in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy the Pope can exercise a steady, and in 
certain contingencies a most disturbing, influence, and that 
hitherto the hope of recovering the temporal power has 
greatly deflected—as we think, spoiled—the exercise of his 
spiritual prerogatives. The first idea of the Vatican has 
been to secure material help towards that object. Any 
change in this preoccupation will modify the politics of 
Europe, and the Courts always think that such changes 
depend to a great extent upon individuals. The tele- 
graph wires, therefore, will be very full, and it may well 
be that neither menace nor conciliation will be spared. 
Nevertheless the speculations are hardly better than guesses. 
The Conclave will act on its own ideas, as it has always done, 
and the only things certain are that it will act rapidly in 
order to retain its freedom, that the Cardinal chosen will 
be a man known to his colleagues as a man .of high 
character, as a fairly “ safe’? man—which includes, we 
fear, persistence in the struggle for the temporal power— 
and as one about whose personality a myth of admiration 
and reverence can grow. They know each other well, the 





Cardinals, and they are unlikely to forget that the Dogma 
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made of the Popes Monarchs in the spiritual world, and 
that Monarchs are sometimes carried away by their posi- 
tion and by the sense of power beyond appeal. It is not 
likely that any Pope will do a tremendous thing—lay a 
Roman Catholic country under interdict, for instance—but 
still, the search for a safe man is always difficult, and in 


this case very necessary. 





THE COLONIES AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSALS. 
HATEVER views people may hold on the main 


issues of the present controversy, we trust that 
they will not be misled by the notion that ‘we must do 
something to meet the wishes of the Colonies, or else we 
shall run a great risk of losing them.’ Nothing could 
possibly be further from the truth than what is implied in 
such words as these. There is no danger of losing the 
Colonies if the people of this country come to the conclu- 
sion, as we feel certain they will, that they must refuse to 
raise impediments to trade in the shape of Custom-duties, 
except only for purposes of revenue. Butit may be said :— 
‘How can this be? The Colonies have come to us and 
have asked us definitely through their responsible Ministers 
to give them a preference in our markets and to treat them 
differently from foreigners, and how can we refuse their 
spontaneous request without inflicting on them a snub and 
making them feel that we care nothing for their interests ? 
How can we to that after the help they gave us in South 
Africa?’ Those who accept the premises on which these 
questions are based very naturally feel disturbed by them. 
If it were a fact that the self-governing Colonies through 
their Premiers had spontaneously come to us and urged on 
us some system of preferential trade, we admit that the 
situation would be a very grave and embarrassing one. 
We could not even then consent to injure ourselves and 
the Colonies at the request of the Colonies, but a refusal 
would be very difficult. But happily no such case has 
arisen. The Colonies have not asked for a preferential 
system. The most that they have done has been, at the 
urgent suggestion of the advocates of preferential duties 
here, to say that if the Mother-country spontaneously gives 
them a preference they will be grateful, and to approve 
the general principle that we shall do our best to prevent a 
Colony being penalised because it has so planned its own 
Custom-duties as to help British goods. The Colonial 
Governments and peoples, being of flesh and blood, could 
not have done less. ‘hey would not have been human had 
they remained indifferent to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
While one of the greatest of British statesmen, and a 
statesman known for his sympathy with the Colonies and 
for his desire to help them in every way, is pressing the 
heady goblet of Protection to their lips and inviting 
them to drink, they cannot be expected to dash it to 
the ground. But between showing a certain approval of a 
scheme which they are assured by its ardent advocates is 
sure to be adopted by the British people and formally 
demanding the adoption of a preferential system by the 
Mother-country there is a whole world of difference. The 
British people, then, can tell the Colonists—or, rather, a 
portion of them, for we must remember that in Australia, 
in Canada, and even. in New Zealand, there is by no means 
unanimity of view on fiscal problems—that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s projects are impracticable, and would, even if 
practicable, be injurious to the Empire, without in any way 
hurting the feelings of the Colonies. 


Besides, as Mr. E. T. Cook shows in an admirable 
article, “The Colonial View,” printed in the July number 
of the New Liberal Review—a number, we may remark, 
full of good things connected with the present controversy 
—some of the leading Colonial statesmen not very long 
ago condemned the idea of preferential treatment or 
of a British Imperial Zollverein on Colonial and Imperial 
grounds, and there is no reason to believe that they have 
changed their minds. Mr. Cook states the case as 
follows :—‘ We are told, then, that the acceptance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy is a matter of duty to the Colonies, 
and that if we do not take it, they will leave us. I do not 
believe the threat, or admit the duty (in the form in which 
it is presented). Mr. Seddon is a good deal better than 
his words, and more level-headed than his economics. 
Recent events suggest, not that the sentimental bonds of 
Empire are near straining-point, but that they have never 





been more strong. The solidarity of the Empire has been 
triumphantly vindicated on the battle-fields of South Africa. 
The strain of war which it was once predicted would be a 
dissolvent has in fact turned out to be a cement. Let us 
trust that a policy which is now presented to us as a cement 
may not in fact operate as a dissolvent. There are, then, 
no antecedent circumstances to support the proposition 
that unless the Imperial structure is immediately over- 
hauled it will cleave asunder. What is the particular 
occasion adduced as proof? It is, as we have seen, the 
concession by Canada of preferential treatment to British 
imports, the offer (not as yet reduced to precise form) of 
other Colonies to do the same, and the argument that this 
requires, in duty and of necessity, a fiscal guid pro quo on 
our side. But it can be shown clearly from the words 
of Colonial Ministers themselves that no such duty or 
necessity exists.” After this admirable summary, Mr. 
E. T. Cook proceeds to call his witnesses to prove his 
proposition, and proves it up tothe hilt. The first witness 
he calls is Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier of Canada. 
This is what Sir Wilfrid Laurier said in 1897 in explanation 
of the preference given by Canada to British goods :— 

“This we have done not asking any compensation. Thereisa 
class of our fellow-citizens who ask that all such concessions 
should be made fora quid pro quo. The Canadian Government 
has ignored all such sentiments. We have done it because we 
owe a debt of gratitude to Great Britain. We have done it 
because it is no intention of ours to disturb in any way the system 
of Free-trade which has done so much for England.—(Speech at 
Liverpool, June 12th, 1897.) ” 

In an interview a few days later with the editor of a 
Canadian paper in London Sir Wilfrid repeated and 
emphasised this declaration :— 

“We give England this preference, and we ask nothing in 
return. . Why do we give it? Out of gratitude—pure gratitude. 
England has given us the greatest of all boons—the right to 
govern ourselves. I touched lightly on the subject in my Liver- 
pool speech, and it must be the keynote of my explanation of the 
action of the Canadian Government...... Before we brought 
in our tariff we looked carefully round the world, and we found 
England to be practically the only country which receives our 
products freely. We desired to show England our gratitude. 
—(Daily Chronicle, 1897.)” 


Mr. E. T. Cook next calls Mr. Seddon, and shows that 
only last year he expressed his desire to remove “ any mis- 
apprehension that might have arisen as to the proposals of 
the Colonies in respect to preferential trade with. the 
Mother-country.” After reading the Resolution of the 
New Zealand Government in favour of a: preferential 
system, and suggesting ‘“‘a rebate of duties on Colonial pro- 
ducts now taxable,” he went on to declare that “the 
Motion was conceived in the spirit and desire to help,—to 
give and not a desire to take... ... It was love and not 
sordid motives that prompted the sending of the Resolu- 
tion.” This is clear enough, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
went even further, for he actually pointed out the risks 
that would be run under a system in which Britain 
would grant preferential duties. Asked by an interviewer 
—in 1897—whether he would refuse a preference. for 
Canadian products, he used these memorable words :-— 

“ Well, no [he said], perhaps not. If England were willing to 
give us a preference over other nations, taking our goods on 
exceptionally favourable terms, I would not object. . It would not 
be for Canada to shut herself out from the advantage. It would 
be a great boon for the time. But for how long would it last ? 
Would it be an advantage in the long run? That is what men 
who think beyond the passing moment have to ask themselves. 
Suppose England did such a thing and abandoned her Free-trade 
record. She would inevitably curtail the purchasing power of her 
people. And do you not think we should suffer from that, we who 
alone have natural resources enough to feed your millions from 
our fertile lands? I have too great a belief in English common- 
sense to think that they will do any such thing. What we have 
done in the way of tariff preference to England we have, as I 
said, done out of gratitude to England, and not because we want 
her to enter upon the path of Protection. We know that the 
English people will not interfere with the policy of Free-trade, 
and we do not desire them to do so. We know that buying more 
goods from England she will buy more from us and so develop 
trade, and the moment trade is developed Canada is benefited.” 


If it is asked,—How are we to reconcile these doubts as to 
the good effects of preferential duties with the fact that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier assented to them in Canada? the 
answer is easy. In the case of Canada the operation 
meant the taking off of duties,—an end commendable in 
itself. In-the case of Britain it would mean imposing 
duties which did not exist,—a consideration which changes 
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the whole nature of the operation. The Free-trader would 
rather see the door opened by an inch than shut tight. 
He does not want to see a door that now stands wide 
open first slammed, and then reopened by an inch. 


We have by no means exhausted Mr. E. T. Cook’s 
quotations. Another most important excerpt is from the 
conclusions arrived at by the Colonial Conference last 
year. It meets most satisfactorily the assertion that we 
must tax foreign food in order to retaliate on the penalisa- 
tion of the Colonies by foreign Powers :— 


“In connection with the discussion of the question of preferen- 
tial trade the Conference also considered the point raised by the 
Commonwealth Government as to tle possibility of the Colonies 
losing most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries in the 
event of their giving a tariff preference to British goods. As, 
however, the exports from the Colonies to foreign countries are 
almost exclusively articles of food or raw materials for various 
industries, the possibility of discrimination against them in 
foreign markets was not regarded as serious, and as the exports 
from foreign countries to the Colonies are mainly manufactured 
articles it was recognised that if such discrimination did take 
place the Colonies had an effective remedy in their own hands.” 


In other words, there is no reason why we should slap our 
own faces in order to punish Germany. ‘The Colonies 
have an effective remedy in their own hands.” 


The next witness called by Mr. E. T. Cook as to “the 
Colonial view” is Sir Edmund Barton. The following 
passage is from a speech made in England last year :— 


“With regard to the Imperial Zollverein which had been 
mentioned, he desired to say this: if it meant that there was to be 
Free-trade between various parts of the Empire, in the present 
state of the development of the self-governing Colonies he did not 
think it would be so beneficial as many people supposed. ‘They 
must cut their coat according to their cloth. They must not lose 
sight of the fact that, as several of these Parliaments were autono- 
mous, they could not compel them to become Free-traders or 
Protectionists.—(Tunbridge Wells, August 14th, 1902.) ” 


That is a perfectly frank and reasonable statement, and 
highly honourable to the man who made it and to the 
people for whom he spoke. But are we to be told that the 
Australians are so narrow-minded that though they claim 
such frankness and independence for themselves, they will 
not allow them in the Mother-country? A thousand times 
“No.” Australia will no more quarrel with us, or consider 
that we have treated her unfairly, because we refuse to tax 
our food-supplies than we shall quarrel with her or think 
she is unfair to us because she will not abandon her pro- 
tection of native industries. 


Before we leave the subject of “the Colonial view,” so 
ably presented by Mr. E. T. Cook, who has once again 
shown himself one of the most powerful of living 
publicists, we should like to add a quotation from the 
views of the Right Hon. G. H. Reid, one of Australia’s 
leading statesmen. ‘This is to be found in the Daily 
Chronicle of Wednesday. It is thus that the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Commonwealth Parliament—a 
Leader who may at any moment become Prime Minister— 
speaks :— 

“Tt is not so much the effect of such proposals upon the self- 
governing States that makes one pause and feel an immense 
degree of anxiety; it is because of the tremendous issues in- 
volved to the Mother-country herself. Young countries like 
Canada and Australia and the South African Colonies can make 
any number of mistakes in their fiscal policy without vital 
disaster. They are young, and have unlimited scope for develop- 
ment, whereas the Mother-country presents one of the most 
remarkable examples of almost unnatural development the world 
has ever seen.” 


“The suggestions which are now being made by the British 
Ministry might be more likely to be listened to if we saw in the 
patient for whom they wish to prescribe indications of a failing 
constitution. So far from that, the British people were never 
so robust, had never so vast a range of commercial development, 
and were never so powerful upon the seas. When one considers 
the dazzling grandeur of the progress of the Mother-country, in 
spite of all the barricades of other nations, it really does seem 
astounding that Mr. Chamberlain, who has been well grounded in 
sound principles, and who has so recently and so loudly proclaimed 
the efficiency and wisdom of those principles, should now with 
theatrical suddenness become the hope and hero of the Protec- 
tionists both at home and abroad.” 


While such views as those quoted in the present article 
exist in the Colonies, we would warn our readers not to fall 
into the fatal error of imagining that unless we swallow Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy we shall lose the Colonies. Perse- 
verance in a policy which leaves them and us absolutely 


them to us would be the adoption of a scheme which, 
however well meant, would in the end produce inter. 
ference with their fiscal liberty. 





THE MOTOR-CAR BILL. 


HE new Motor-car Bill introduced into the Lords by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh on Monday is in some 
respects a good measure. It has, however, one or two 
defects so serious that unless they are remedied no one who 
wishes to see the regulation of motor-cars placed on a 
satisfactory footing, and furious driving on our roads 
put an end to, but without injury to the motor industry 
and to the useful and legitimate increase and develop. 
ment of horseless tratic, can desire the Bill to pass, 
The first and capital defect of the measure is that it 
does not require a license in the case of the amateur,— 
i.e., the unpaid driver or owner of a motor-car. The only 
person who is required to have a license is the hired 
professional driver,—the chauffeur or engineer. A more 
“ Alice-in-Wonderland” arrangement cannot well be 
imagined. Needless to say, we are strongly in favour of 
the paid driver as well as the amateur being licensed, 
but if only one category of drivers is to be licensed, then 
in the name of common-sense let it be the amateur 
and not the professional. As a rule, the professional 
and paid driver knows something about driving. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the owner of a 
valuable car will not entrust it to a hired man unless he 
has some assurance of that hired man’s skill. People 
do not pay high wages to the utterly incompetent, and 
trust them besides with valuable property. But in the 
case of the amateur things are very different. Here there 
is areal danger of thoroughly incompetent men taking 
motor-cars on to the road. Under the new Bill, ifa man is 
rich enough to buy or hire a motor-car he may take a car 
of sixty horse-power on to the road and drive it at any 
pace he likes, or possibly does not like but has to endure 
because in his ignorance he has pulled a wrong lever. The 
incompetent amateur, in truth, is the real enemy of mankind 
on the road. At present it is fortunately very difficult to 
hire a high-powered car, but this blessing will soon depart, 
and we may then conceivably see cars of forty, or even sixty, 
horse-power let out by the day,—and cars as a rule which 
have come into dealers’ hands because they have defects, 
which defects will often be in the mechanism of steering or 
control. Under the proposed exemption of amateurs from the 
licensing clause an undergraduate, or even a schoolboy on 
“long leave” with £5 in his pocket obtained by a “levy ” 
on sisters or parents, will be able to hire a car for the 
day and drive it on rural roads at any pace he fancies, 
or can get out of her by “jamming on” the highest 
speeds and “letting her rip,” in the proud consciousness 
that he is not breaking the law, and that as an amateur he 
is not hampered like the professional engineer by a 
“beastly certificate.” Again, it is notorious that selfish 
owners of cars will run risks and do dangerous things when 
they are driving their own cars which they would never 
dream of allowing their hired engineers to do. That must 
always remain to some extent a danger, but why should we 
accentuate it by giving the amateur a privileged position ? 
Let there be no privilege on the road, but let master and 
man be equally liable to the control involved by the 
necessity of obtaining a license. By that means the very 
few—and they are very few, though very disagreeable—reck- 
less owners of cars can be driven off the roads. If they 
drive to the public danger, and have their licenses 
endorsed for furious driving, say, more than twice, 
those licenses can be suspended and finally forfeited, 
with the result that the dangerous drivers will be 
eliminated. We do not make any distinction between 
master and man in the matter of a certificate for navi- 
gating a yacht; why should we do so in the case of motor- 
cars? A motor-car is a land yacht, and he who wishes 
to drive himself should be made to obtain a certificate or 
else hire a man who has obtained one. 


Our next objection to the Bill is that it does not make 
the power and knowledge required to control a motor-car 
necessary to the grant of a license, but practically only re- 
quires the hired driver to register his name. Instead, it is 
clear that he should be made, as in France, to show that he 
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reason that the tests should be very elaborate or severe; 
but they should show that the applicant for the license is 
not entirely without experience. Again, a license should 
not be issued to any one under seventeen years of 
age. It will be urged, no doubt, that the difficulty 
of getting out ten thousand licenses at once would 
be so great as to be impossible, but in reality a very 
little organisation is all that is required. Let the local 
authorities make the police-offices the places at which 
certificates are granted, and let them appoint a competent 
inspector who should attend in rotation at six centres 
within each county and examine applicants. In the 
case of experienced drivers the inspector would be able to 
tell in three or four minutes whether the applicant knew 
how to handle his car, and could control the speed and the 
brakes. In order, however, to prevent a rush, certificates 
might during the first three months be granted without 
actual examination to any person who could lodge with his 
application a declaration signed by a Magistrate that 
the said Magistrate knew that the applicant had been in 
the habit of driving a motor-car on the reads during the 
previous six months. Again, a certificate of ability to 
drive issued by the Automobile Club or any of the pro- 
vincial clubs affiliated to it might with perfect safety be 
accepted in all cases by the local authorities as a proof 
of competency. All, then, that the amateur, who in almost 
all cases already belongs to the Club, would have to do 
would be to get his certificate from the Club, and exchange 
it for a regular license at the nearest police-station appointed 
for that purpose. 

With the penal clauses of the Bill we have no fault to 
find. No complaint need be made as to their severity, 
and if certain defects in detail can be discovered, they can 
easily be rectified. We believe in the right of the motor- 
car to use the road, and in our opinion the motor-car 
properly used will become a great source of pleasure and 
utility in English life; but we have no desire to see drivers 
and owners of motor-cars escape any penalties which they 
may justly incur ; and in the case of reckless driving being 
fairly proved we hold that imprisonment is a penalty which 
not only might, but ought to, be imposed. As to the 
clause which gives the local authority power to proclaim, 
as it were, a low rate of speed in certain areas, we are 
entirely in its favour. We would even go further, and 
insist that no motor-car should be driven at a greater 
speed than, say, eight miles an hour in any street of a 
village or town, or at a greater speed than, say, twelve 
miles an hour past any house abutting on a road, or past 
any cross-road or the opening of any side-road. This could, 
of course, be accomplished by the notices under the Act. 
Such notices might also be placed at the entrance of 
those narrow pieces of road with sharp turnings in which 
our country highways abound. 

The abolition of the speed limit under the Bill, and the 
substitution of the far greater security obtained by inflicting 
stringent penalties on persons who drive recklessly or at a 
dangerous speed, “having regard to all the circumstances, 
including the natural condition and use of the highway, 
and to the amount of traffic which actually is at the time, 
or which might be expected to be, on the highway,” is, in 
our opinion, an immense improvement. The present limit 
of twelve miles an hour is grossly unfair to motor-cars 
while horses have no limit of speed, for it is notorious that 
a motor-car even when going at twenty miles an hour can 
be stopped far more easily and in a less space than a horse- 
drawn vehicle going at ten miles an hour. But though, 
on the whole, we think that the abolition of the speed limit 
is necessary if the motor-cars are to have fair treatment, 
we wish that some plan could be devised, without restrict- 
ing and interfering with improvements in machinery and 
with new inventions, under which cars capable of such 
speeds as sixty, and even eighty, miles an hour could be 
forbidden on the roads. The ideal, of course, would not 
be to limit the horse-power, but to forbid the cars being 
geared to run at these excessive speeds,—speeds at which 
the cars cannot be rapidly stopped. We fear, however, 
that mechanical difficulties forbid any such restrictions. 
It might, instead, be possible to impose extra taxation on 
excessive horse-power, and so make it not worth the while 
of the manufacturers to turn out sixty-horse-power cars 
except on special orders. For example, after twenty 
horse-power the tax might be £1 a year per unit of 
horse-power. The dargers, however, of even the very fast 








cars can be easily exaggerated, and if the police, instead of 
harrying the low-powered and useful cars for technical 
infringements of the law, kept the high-speed cars under 
careful observation and prosecuted in bond-fide cases of 
furious driving, there would be no reason to fear any 
trouble in this direction. 


The. motor-car has come to stay, and if it is placed 
under fair and sensible regulations, and the owners and 
drivers are treated justly and reasonably, and not on 
the assumption that they are necessarily pirates and man- 
slayers, there is no reason why the motor industry should 
not confer the very greatest benefits on rural England. 
That it is capable of so doing we have not a doubt. That 
motor-cars should be placed under sensible and just regu- 
lations is, we can assure the public, as ardently desired by 
responsible and reasonable motor-car owners as it is by any 
other class of the community. Such persons are among 
the greatest users of the road, and they naturally hate the 
“road bully” and the selfish “scorcher” even more than 
do the non-motoring public. Their lives and comfort, 
owing to their being constantly on the public highway, are 
specially endangered by the illegitimate use of the motor- 
car. Besides, they too walk on the roads, and send their 
children out on the roads in pony-carts and perambulators, 
and no more desire to see them endangered than do those 
who regard the motor-car as Satan’s last worst work. 
The “ motor fiend” and “scorcher ” is the common enemy, 
but he is in a quite special degree the enemy of the man 
who for business and pleasure wants to put the road to 
one of its best and most legitimate uses, and to drive 
therefore in a self-propelled vehicle. 





THE NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 


HERE is, we believe, some exaggeration in the wide- 
spread idea that the physique of our population is 
declining. All through history every successive generation 
has indulged in that fancy, and of all generations this is 
the one that loves most to hunt out and display evils 
to be remedied. People forget that every population on 
earth deposits a sediment, a proportion of weaklings, 
imbeciles, and undersized folk, which is fixed by some law 
of which we know nothing, and which increases rather 
than diminishes as social safety improves, as sanitary 
science advances, and as pity for the weak becomes a more 
active virtue. The rickety, who once died like flies, now 
tend to remain alive. With the enormous increase of our 
population the positive number of such persons becomes 
more and more visible, till observers fancy that some evil 
change must have passed over the population. They see 
the hundred loafers in the street, and forget the thousand 
toilers in the factory. The improvement in the physique 
of the well-to-do also, which is so great. that the majority 
cannot put on ancient armour, and which reaches so far 
down that, as the Bishop of Ripon pointed out in the Lords 
on Monday, the average height of Englishmen has increased 
by three-quarters of an inch in thirty years, accentuates 
the apparent defects of the weakly, just as the multitude 
of tall girls now seen in a ballroom accentuates the lowli- 
ness of the short. There is a disposition, too, among the 
cultivated, which does not, we fancy, exist among those 
who work, to make too much of mere bulk. They forget 
that the Chinese are among the strongest of mankind, and 
disbelieve when told that the Roman soldiery were, as a 
rule, little men, perhaps three inches shorter than the Gauls 
they conquered. Again, we dare assert that a regiment of 
London costermongers would, unarmed, probably defeat an 
unarmed regiment of Bismarck’s Pomeranians, and over- 
throw with their hands a regiment of Sikhs, with their 
remarkable average of height. We have on this subject, 
as on most others, to rid ourselves of some prejudices 
before we can arrive at the facts, and to recognise that in 
muscle, as in less measurable things, quantity and quality 
are not necessarily identical. 


Nevertheless, the inquiry which the Government are about 
to address to the chiefs of the medical profession as to the 
physique of the people is not only justifiable, but most 
wise. Two immense changes are passing over our popu- 
lation, and it is necessary to ascertain in a definite, and 
for the time final, way what the effect of those changes 
upon the health of the population really is. The people 
are rapidly quitting the country for the towns. It is not 
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merely that the great cities are growing till—to take only one 
instance—it is becoming a serious difficulty to supply them 
with good water, but the minor towns are growing till in 
other countries they would be accounted cities. Whereas, 
said the Earl of Meath in the Lords’ debate of Monday, 
“in 1851 the urban population of England and Wales was 
8,990,000 out of a total population of 17,927,000, or 50 
r cent., in 1891 it was 25,000,000 out of a total popu- 
ation of 32,000,000, or 77 per cent.” That is an enormous 
change in the conditions of British life, and it involves 
by a sort of necessity other changes, the full effect of which 
it is needful for a wise community to know. It is not 
only that an urban population is more crowded, has less 
fresh air, and is incomparably more taxed as to its brain- 
power and nerve-power than the rural, but that it has less 
sleep, fewer intermissions of work caused by climatic con- 
ditions, and above all a very different diet. It has less 
farinaceous food, less milk—a supply of the last import- 
ance to the very young—more fish, and a decidedly less 
supply of well-cooked vegetables. Experts, too, tell us 
that the cooking of towns, where the country tradition has 
been lost, so differs from the cooking of the country as 
seriously to affect the eating of the immigrants who work. 
The townsman drinks on the whole morespirits and more tea, 
and the effect of the latter as ‘“‘made” by the uneducated 
is by no means so beneficial as teetotalers imagine. The total 
result of these conditions, whether they cause deterioration 
or improvement, or only change in physical health, must be 
very great, and fully deserves the State investigation which 
we understand the Duke of Devonshire, after a preliminary 
inquiry of the great physicians, to have promised. 


Then there is a second change which has passed over 
the people, and which, for good or evil, must, one would 
think, affect the national health. We have ordered every 
boy and ‘girl during nine years of the growing time to go 
to school,—that is, to sit quiet for hours, to bend over 
desks, and to use their minds instead of their hands and 
feet. That the effect upon the intelligence of the new 
generation is, on the whole, most beneficial we should be 
the last to deny; indeed, we only wish that the period of 
education could be lengthened by two years; but do we 
know anything with certainty of its effect upon health ? 
Many observers declare that it is not all good; that even 
when the schools are perfectly ventilated the confinement is 
too great,and is in partthecauseof the neurotic tendency, the 
craving for momentary excitement, which they say marks 
the younger generation of the towns. We certainly do not 
notice that effect or that tendency among the children of 
the well-to-do; but then they leave homea little later, they 
are perfectly fed, and they obtain when out of doors the 
equivalent of a sound gymnastic training. At thirteen 
they are as healthy little animals as could well be 
wished for, with, moreover, none of the cares which 
at that period begin to press upon those who have’ 
to earn their living. The effect of sitting for six 
hours, the effect of years of reading upon a race whose 
forefathers could not read, and the effect of mental 
development upon the ill-fed are all effects with a material 
and ‘direct bearing upon health, and have been far too 
carelessly studied. We do not feel at all sure that they 
are wholly beneficial, and trust that they will be most 
carefully examined, for if the decision is that they are 
partly injurious the remedy is in our. own hands. We 
cannot, indeed, impair the natural obligations of parents 
by feeding their children, but we can teach them how 
children should be fed, and we can make gymnastic 
training and a quasi-military drill part of the compulsory 
education in every school. We have contended for this 
repeatedly from a different point of view, and shall be only 
too glad if its necessity is accepted as one of the essentials 
to a future development of the national physique. It is 
only at this period of their lives that we have full control 
of the masses of children, and it should be utilised to the 
utmost to promote the welfare of their bodies as well as 
of their minds. The tendency of the moment is to seek 
the latter only; but it is a mistaken tendency, more 
especially in great cities, where everything tends towards 
a certain mental strain, and nothing tends to provide the 
strength which can endure it without deterioration, or 
without changes which we may find too late have seriously 
affected the national character. It is not quite fair to lay 


and the past. We want to reach a higher ideal than the 
past could attain, and develop in the masses of our people 
a standard of health such as is now enjoyed only by picked 
classes. There is no reason whatever why every boy and 
girl in the kingdom not congenitally afflicted should not 
enjoy as much health as ensures efficiency through life, and 
with it a certain measure of personal happiness. After 
all, we all recognise that health is the first constituent in 
that, and we are beginning to recognise that we can secure 
for all, if not the blessing itself, at least the main conditions 
without which it is unattainable. We want to be rid of 
“nerves” as well as of typhoid, and to give the young 
conditions of health other than pure water and well-trapped 
drains. There are problems of health other than housing, 
and more easily solved, and we shall solve them if we can 
only ascertain past all question what the problems are, 
The Government, through the Duke of Devonshire, have 
told the Lords that they mean to ascertain; and if they 
keep their promise Lord Meath will have done even more 
for the people than he has secured for them by his lifelong 
labour in the cause of open spaces and better air. All he 
has now to ensure by persistent reminders is that the 
inquiry is not dropped, and that it does not widen itself 
into a useless, because vague, inquiry into “ the condition of 
the British people.” What is wanted is clear informa. 
tion on two points,—whether the transfer of the popula- 
tion to the towns, and the new practice of educating tho 
children of the poor as a rule on a purely literary basis, do 
or do not deteriorate the national health. 





THE COLONIES AND RESEARCH. 


HE allied Colonial Universities Conference which met 
at Burlington House on Thursday compares favour- 
ably as an instrument of Imperial unity with some more 
ambitious projects. There is nothing that binds men 
together in after life more than the recollections and 
associations of a common school or a common University ; 
and if we could give to Englishmen in every part of 
the Empire similar advantages of education, we should 
have gone a long way towards furnishing them with similar 
ways of looking at life and approaching the problems 
which life offers. We see something of this process even 
between men who have not the tie of a common country. 
The Englishman who has graduated at a German Univer- 
sity, the Frenchman who has been at an English school, 
feels for the country m which he has studied a far 
more intimate affection than the traveller, or even the 
resident who has only come there in later life. It is not 
merely that youth is the most impressionable period, but 
that education is the process by which the deepest impres- 
sions are made. If a state of things were possible in which 
every young Canadian or Australian came to England as a 
matter of course for his course of University study, we 
should have solved the problem of Imperial Federation. 
Between the Colonies and the Mother-country one of the 
strongest ties would at once be forged,—the tie of common 
intellectual interests and common intellectual ambitions. 
The method by which the Burlington House Conference 
proposes to further this great end is the establishment of 
“such relations between the principal Teaching Universities 
of the Empire as will secure that special or local advantages 
for study, and in particular for post-graduate study and 
research, be made as accessible as possible to students 
from all parts of the King’s dominions.” The meaning of 
the Resolution in which thissuggestion was embodied may be 
gathered from the letter of inquiry sent to twelve Universi- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland. The authorities of these 
Universities were asked to say whether, and how, tho 
requirements for their degrees were modified in the caso 
of persons who have studied in, or taken the degrees of, 
Colonial Universities; whether they afforded any special 
facilities for, or recognition of, post-graduate study to the 
graduates of Colonial Universities ; and further, whether 
they possessed any special endowments for the encourage- 
ment of Colonial students, or knew of any by which such 
students could be aided. The answers, as might be 
expected, do not contain very much information. Post- 
graduate study is still somewhat of an exotic in English 
Universities. At Oxford a few Colonial Universities have 
been allowed to place themselves in certain relations to the 





such stress as it appears the Local Government Board is 
inclined to do upon a comparison between the present 





University, and have thus secured some privileges for their 
students. If they have studied for two years at their own 
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University, these students may escape passing the first 
examination at Oxford, and if they take honours, may obtain 


the a degree in two years. If the previous course at their own 
ple University has covered three years, they may escape both the 
ked first and the intermediate examination at Oxford, and, if 
ind they take honours in the final examination, get their degree 
not at the end of two years. For the higher degrees the con- 
ind ditions of study are the same for every one. The Colonial 
ter students who already find their way to Oxford usually hold 
in scholarships provided by some external means. But the 
Ire Rhodes bequest is likely to alter all this, and to send a 
ns steady flow of Colonial students to Oxford. Cambridge 
of tells very much the same story. The student of an 
ng affiliated University who has satisfied the conditions of resi- |: 
ed dence and study required by the Cambridge Senate can in 
ig, the same way omit the previous examination and take his 
an degree in this case, even though it be a pass, after two years’ 
re, residence. Graduates of an affiliated University are accepted 
ve as advanced students upon satisfying the chairman of the 
ey Special Board of Studies with which their own are most 
re nearly connected, and proceed to a degree after six terms’ 
ig residence and either passing an examination or having a 
he dissertation accepted by the Special Board. 

he In London the provision for post-graduate work is 
lf more abundant. The teachers of physiology and botany 
of give courses of post-graduate lectures, and fifty-five 
A. students were lately engaged in investigations or reseaches 
a preparatory to obtaining a degree. The candidates 
19 for degrees coming from foreign and Colonial Univer- 
0 sities are more numerous than in the older Universities, 


Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, New Zealand, Melbourne, the 
Cape, Paris, Lille, Heidelberg, Ziirich, and Chile each con- 
tributing at least one student. The University of Durham 
has two affiliated Colleges, one in Barbadoes and one at 
" Sierra Leone, residence in which counts for examination and 
degree. The Victoria University at Manchester “ offers no 
special facilities for research to a post-graduate student” ; 
but both Owens College and University College have 
research studentships, to which foreign and Colonial 
students “are warmly welcomed.” The University of 
Wales has neither endowments for Colonial students nor 
special facilities for Colonial graduates. The University 
of Birmingham recognises residence in a Colonial Uni- 
versity as part of the qualification for a degree, provided 
that it be followed by two years’ residence at Birmingham, 
and graduates of other Universities are encouraged to 
carry out a course of advanced study or research for 
| two years, after which they can be examined for the 
degree of M.A. or M.Sc. These students must satisfy 
the Faculty of Science or Arts, in the first instance, 
that they are qualified for research, and, a year later, that 
they are actively pursuing it. In the University of 
Glasgow a degree in Arts from a recognised Colonial 
University relieves the holder from certain examinations, 
and shortens the time of study for several of the degrees 
in other Faculties. ‘There are ample opportunities for 
post-graduate study, and the degree of B.Sc. is open to 
medical graduates of other Universities. Much the same 
provisions are made by the University of Edinburgh. The 
University of Dublin postponed taking any further action 
about Colonial students until after the Conference met. 
At present it allows two years’ study at another University 
to count as one year at Dublin. 

It will be seen that there is abundance of work for the 
Conference to do. In the first place, it has to consider the 
conditions which must be observed if the danger of 
lowering the standard of the home Universities is to be 
avoided. We do not want a common standard of home 
and Colonial education to be reached by any process of 
levelling down. The object of the Conference must be 
just the opposite of this,—to make the influence of the 
home Universities beneficial to the younger Universities. 
This will not be an easy task. Every University is rightly 
jealous of its own educational sufficiency, but for ail that 
the Conference will have to recognise the existence of large 
IMequalities as regards equipment and staff between one 
University and another. It is in the department of post- 
graduate study that most can be done in this way, because 
here the same zeal for research may be generated by 
different and unequal kinds of prehminary study. The 
Colonial graduate may often bring to the further 
study of his subject a practical familiarity with certain 
aspects of it more easily gained in the Colonies than at 
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home. But, after all, the question must largely be one of 
money. Post-graduate study in a distant country can 
never be a cheap process, and many of the most promising 
students will be unable without adequate help to leave 
their homes and postpone for some years the date at which 
they will be making an income. Here comes in the 
function of the Colonial millionaire. If he has made his 
fortune and come home, he cannot do a greater service 
to the Colony in which he has: grown rich than by 
founding studentships for post-graduate study in better 
furnished laboratories than the Colonies can yet supply. 
In this way he would at once be helping struggling 
Colonists and furthering the interests of science. 


In any case, Sir Gilbert Parker and the leading members 
of our home and Colonial Universities who are helping in 
the task are engaged in a most important and truly Im- 
perial work, and we wish them all possible success in it. 
He is sure to be one of the best bonds of Empire who can 
look upon the Motherland in a double sense as Alma Mater. 








THIRD CLASS, 


i OW ADAYS everybody travels third,—that is, if one may 

be allowed the expression, some of everybody. There 
is no class or set of people, unless, of course, it be Royalty, of 
whom we may not meet representatives in a third-class rail- 
way carriage. Every one is on a footing of equality: it is 
perhaps the only perfectly neutral ground. We believe there 
are some men who if they never travelled by train would 
never know by actual experience anything about those below 
them in position. But for this meeting-ground, the working 
classes would remain for them simply a picture or a problem. 
They see a crowd in the street; they discuss wages or the 
housing question; they admire the toiling figure of a farm 
labourer thrown into relief by a sunset, and wonder, from 
an aesthetic point of view, why any one should prefer 
to live in a slum. Beyond this they know nothing. With 
the appearance of their domestic servants they are, of course, 
familiar, but often they. know little of their personalities. 
Again, there are others—generally women—who make a point 
of visiting occasionally at the houses of poor people; but even 
in this case they often remain not much the wiser. Both 
hosts and guests are generally shy and somewhat embarrassed. 
They talk respectively down and up to each other’s supposed 
levels, neither are quite natural, and the end of the interview 
comes as a relief. 


But ina train we are all at our ease, even the poorest and 
least educated. These, indeed, like Mr. Stockton’s celebrated 
heroine, seem never to be so much at home as when they 
are out. They will talk to their friends and retail their 
private affairs without the slightest regard to their audience, 
feeling, no doubt, that they will in all probability never see 
them again. To those who travel seldom travelling is 
exciting, and to poor women especially a few hours in the train 
appears undoubtedly in the light of a recreation. Those 
who possess good ears, and nerves unimpaired by cultiva- 
tion, do not find the noise of the train disagreeable; on the 


| contrary, it stimulates conversation, for no one fears the sound 


of his own unaccompanied voice. But the very poor say few 
things which will bear repetition. They are interested in 
actualities, and talk of anxieties and illnesses, and what he said 
and what she did, and the dreadful things that happen in the 
newspapers. For them social intercourse consists chiefly in 
alternate bouts of narration. It is the class just above them 
who are really worth listening to. A burning desire possesses 
many simple people who live much at homeand see few strangers 
to air their views and tell out their social philosophy. Very 
often their families already know all they have got to say, or 
have already refused to hear it. .Thus the casual passenger 
is continually in a position to hear the oddest theories 
expounded and the strangest comments passed upon life in 
general. Not long ago a man travelling between London 
and Guildford explained to a respectfully silent audience that 
“some think there was a time when the sun rose in the 
west, and the change caused the Flood, but it is not known for 
certain.” The present writer recalls an occasion when, safely 
ensconced behind a newspaper, he listened to a long harangue 
about female helplessness addressed by. a stout and gaily 
attired matron of about fifty to a shrinking little person in 
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deep mourning who sat opposite to ‘her. The fair sex, accord- 
ing to the speaker, were wholly destitute of business capacity. 
Their proper work was at home, and nowhere else. . She had 
no patience, she declared, with any woman who imagined 
herself capable of dealing with money matters unadvised by a 
husband, a father, or a brother. For some time her words 
met with no response. She left occasional pauses for contra- 
diction or assent, but they were not filled, and she began 
again. At last the little figure in black moved. ‘“ Widows,” 
she said with emphasis, “are able, I consider, with divine 
assistance, to manage their own affairs.’ The substitutory 
yet sufficient character of the support expected struck the 
speaker dumb, and the journey was finished in silence. 

The philosophy of the illiterate is seldom optimistic. The 
deterioration of the world is a frequent subject of lament: 
“We do seem to have such awful diseases nowadays,” is a 
common comment on a list of clinical horrors recounted to 
pass the time of a journey; or “ So-and-so is a very old man, for 
nowadays they don’t seem to live as they did” ; or “ Distances 
are so great nowadays,” a singular change for which no theory 
seems to account. The present-day behaviour of young people 
is a continual source of regret to aged travellers. ‘‘ We used 
to flirt when I was young, I don’t say we didn’t,” said 
an old lady a Sunday or two ago who was travelling in a 
suburban train to hear her favourite clergyman preach. “I 
did it myself, but””—with full consciousness of bygone attrac- 
tions—“I flirted in a Christian manner, not as girls do now.” 

Questions of fashion and etiquette are freely discussed in 
railway trains by well-dressed persons of uncertain position. 
We once heard a middle-aged man and a young girl, 
evidently, in spite of the disparity in their ages, engaged 
to be married, talking at great length about their intended 
manner of life. They discussed the “right time” for 
meals and “the right thing” in furniture for a long time, 
frequently quoting what some third person of the name of 
“ Emily ” was accustomed to do, as though this lady were a 
final authority in matters of fashion and propriety. Which 
was better, they asked each other, to have tea in the 
dining-room or the drawing-room, in small cups or large ? 
Both liked the idea of large cups, and of “sitting to table”; 
but the tyrannical shade of their sociai mentor finally induced 
them to decide the other way, for, said the middle-aged man 
with a touch of irritability, “we will be ‘upsides’ with that 
Emily.” Animals generally travel third class, and are often 
very amusing company. In the first class they are sometimes 
objected to, but third-class passengers seldom complain to the 
guard, and we once heard an old woman politely ask a young 
man whether she had taken his dog’s seat. This dog, of 
course, had a ticket, and did not need to hide. Dogs travel- 
ling incognito in baskets are very common, and their identity, 
though patent to all between the stations, is never betrayed. 
Kittens in paper-bags are, of course, a rarity, but we can 
vouch for one who was thus packed, and we are able 
solemnly to assure our readers that once upon a time a cock 
travelled from London to Cambridge in a Gladstone bag, and 
was let out at intervals to stretch himself, on one of which 
occasions he crowed lustily, to the huge delight of his fellow- 
passengers. 

On the whole, we think the Englishman who travels third 
class sees much to make him proud of his country. It is 
a pleasant thought that, whatever his condition, every 
passenger with luggage claims his own property on no 
better evidence than his own word. Good manners and 
honesty have undoubtedly touched the bottom of railway 
society. Of course drunken people are occasionally let into 
trains, and the casual passenger may be so unfortunate 
as to fall among those going to a race meeting; but one may 
travel a great deal and see nothing of which the presence of a 
foreigner would make one ashamed. Doors are opened by those 
nearest to them, seats are instantly given up to women, and if 
a few silly girls omit to say “Thank you,” their rudeness 
proceeds from an anxious propriety which forbids their 
addressing a stranger; the right of the passenger in the corner 
facing the engine to command the window is generally 
observed; good temper is almost universal; and patient 
kindness is invariably shown to those strange people who 
are never sure whether they are in the right train, whether 
they will have to change, and who sometimes doubt even 
where they want to go. The following story will hardly be 











believed, but it is strictly true. A highly respectable looking 
woman a few days ago got into a train going from London to 
Penge, and asked if she was right for Ilford or if she would have 
to change, This was a difficult question, and the passengers 
began at once to puzzle it out. Before they could decide 
she remarked that she was not quite sure but that the name 
of the station was Guildford. Wholly bewildered, the 
passengers said no more, and she, all unadvised, alighted 
at Herne Hill, from which, when she was gone, her fellow. 
travellers decided unanimously that she could not possibly get 
to either. 

We wonder what has brought in the fashion of travelling 
third for such as could afford to go first. Economy is not 
the fashion in any class. Those who have anything to spend 
spend it very freely. We believe the fact that the third 
class is no longer despised testifies to a very great change in 
manners. Putting aside the “submerged tenth”—and they 
do not go much in trains—the poorer classes are far more 
polite and far cleaner than they were, a fact which redounds 
immensely to the credit of that much abused institution the 
Board-school. One other reason is, we think, the intense 
interest we all take in our fellow-creatures, and the delight of 
the educated in the comedy of daily life. Better furnished 
carriages may have something to say to this change in 
manners, but not much, for the first class is still by far the 
most comfortable, and for those to whom a journey is nothing 
but an unavoidable inconvenience, to be, if possible, forzotten 
in a book, itis still worth the extra expense. 





TURNPIKE SAILORS. 


HE term “ocean tramp” is known to many landsmen; 
its verbal antithesis, “turnpike sailor,” is probably less 
familiar outside thieves’ circles, where, Mayhew tells us in his 
“London Labour and the London Poor,” it is used to denote a 
beggar masquerading in mariner’s garb. Among the Wessex 
peasants, whose vocabulary, if limited, is singularly effective, 
it bears a racier meaning. Thus they designate a particular 
class of “travelling folk” who roam the country from place 
to place as a sailor roams the sea. The name might well be 
applied to the whole nomad tribe—tinkers, hawkers, gipsies, 
itinerant showmen, and the like—but for some reason or other 
it is confined to the tramp proper, the seedy, out-at-elbows 
individual who is to be seen slouching along the high road or 
begging from door to door in the villages. Sometimes he is 
alone; more often a friend of his own degree keeps him com- 
pany; occasionally a depressed-looking wife and ragged 
children straggle at his heels. He toils not, neither does he 
spin; he “pays no rent,” as an aggrieved householder 
remarked to the present writer, and he seldom puts into 
port for longer than a night at a time unless compelled 
by circumstances beyond his control, when he is lodged in 
@ spacious mansion, is boarded gratis, and is provided 
with the “job” which he professes to be always anxiously 
seeking, and seldom manages to find. Asa rule, he sleeps 
“rough”—in the open, that is—or in any convenient shed, except 
when the state of his finances permits him the luxury of the 
tramps’ lodging-house, which, on the evidence of a country 
policeman, is “the noisiest, drunkenest”’—he had almost said 
“ the jolliest ”—place in the town. Such is the turnpike sailor 
towards whom the peasant expresses something of his feelings 
in the doggerel lines :— 
“ Of all the trades of London begging is the best, 

For when you feels a-tired you can sit you down and rest.” 
“Why should they do nothen, an’ we be forced to work fur 
our livin’?” is a question often asked, to be followed usually 
by the opinion, couched in no mild terms, that “them lazy 
rascals did oughter be made to do summat, same as we.” 
Hodge’s envy does not spring from a desire to join the loafers. 
A tramp’s career offers slight attractions to the average work- 
ing man, who is miserable when obliged through ill-health or 
lack of employment to take a reluctant holiday. It is that his 
English sense of justice is outraged by the sight of able- 
bodied men, as low in the social scale as himself, leading 
a life of untrammelled leisure, “like gentlemen,’ with 
liberty to come and go according to their own will, while 
he must plod over the fields at another’s bidding from 
dawn to dark, day after day, year in, year out. Could 
he have his way, these rovers should be bound down; they 
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should be forced into the ranks of labour, and tamed to sober 
citizenship. The desire is stimulated by the rustic’s curious 
fear of tramps. He credits them with every evil intent, and 
extraordinary physical strength to carry out the same. When 
abroad at night he will make a circuit of a mile or more to 
avoid passing a spot which they are supposed to haunt; and 
their existence, rather than their actual presence, is an abiding 
terror to the inhabitants of “lone” dwellings. The solitary 
housewife will lock her door against the traveller, because “ if 
onst he gets his foot inside, the rest on ‘im wun’t be long 
a-follerin’,” and will harden her heart to the extent of refusing 
so modest a request as one for hot water to moisten the used 
tea-leaves at the bottom of his can, lest more ambitious 
demands should follow. “ An’ right glad I wur as I ’udn’t 
ha’ nothen to do wi ’un, fur he went on summat awful, an’ 
called ma just everythink,” she will say with lofty disregard 
of cause and effect when describing one of these unwelcome 
visitors. 

If timid spirits may be believed, turnpike sailors have 
changed little during the last two hundred years. In looking 
through some old manuscript records the writer came upon 
an entry which set forth how at the Newbury Quarterly Sessions 
in October, 1677, it was determined to enforce the rigorous 
laws of Elizabeth and James I. against “rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy Beggars who are a great grievance and annoyance 
to the inhabitants of this County, and who by reason of the 
neglect of the officers have grown so insolent and presump- 
tuous that they oft by threats and menaces extort money and 
victuals from those in houses remote from neighbours, while 
their husbands and servants are being employed abroad in 
their lawfull occupations.” The “high Constables and the 
petty Constables” are commanded to “make privy search by 
night in all victualling houses, barns, and other suspected 
places for ye finding out of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
Beggars. The Constable shall be assisted by ye tything men, 
by the Minister, and some other of ye parish, and they shall 
cause those rogues who hold no pass or a forged or counterfeit 
one, to be stripped naked from ye middle upward, and to be 
openlie whipt untill their bodies be bloodie.” After the 
whipping the poor wretch is to be ‘examined as to his birth- 
place, and the constable and minister are to give him a pass 
or testimonial setting forth his appearance as thus :—‘ J. Rw 
a sturdy vagrant beggar of tall stature, gray haired, and 
blind of ye left eye, was openlie whipt at D. in ye County 
of Berks, and is assigned to pass from parish to parish by ye 
officers through the next straight way to A. in ye County 
of Wilts, where he confesseth he was born or last dwelt 
for the space of one whole year, and he is limited to be at 
A. within three days now next ensuing, and his Testimonial 
shall be signed by the Minister upon penalty of five shillings.’” 
The barbarous treatment was actually inflicted not upon men 
only, but upon women and even children. A few years later 
the following entries occur :—‘ Jan’. 1, 1682, Thomas Taylor, 
his wife and children were punished according to law and 
were sent away to” (name undecipherable), “in Dorset- 
shire.” And again:—‘ Elizabeth Johnson, wife of William 
Johnson, and one child were punished according to law and 
sent away to Penrith in Cumberland.” A whole tragedy is 
compressed into these two lines. Happily times have changed, 
and we now think it hard that a tramp should be denied hot 
water. 

A notable figure on a certain beat was, until lately, that of 
the “Tramp Bishop.” He was an old man, possessing some 
education—a gentleman “gone under,” it was said—who to 
cloak his begging used to offer a few tattered books and 
papers for sale. He was exclusive in his choice of friends, as 
befitted one of his exalted degree, and only from privileged 
houses would he accept hot water or more substantial gifts. 
His fellow-wanderers held him in such esteem that if a party 
of tramps or gipsies saw him approaching when they were 
preparing a meal, they would pour off the first cup of tea and 
set it aside for “the Bishop.” He has forsaken the highways 
and hedges during recent years; whether he is dragging out 
the remainder of his days in the workhouse, or whether he 
has found the “ Tramps’ Rest,” the writer has been unable to 
learn. 

At one time two brothers, half gipsy, half tramp, used to 
haunt a solitary lane leading to the downs. They were known 
as Zeeky and Ziph, and passed for “ wunnerful quiet men 


what ’udn’t meddle wi’ narra-one if narra-one didn’t meddle 
wi’ they.” In process of time Zeeky died, and Ziph came 
back and “tented” in the lane alone. For weeks at a time 
he would roam the hills, leaving his shelter standing un- 
occupied. It consisted of a blanket spread over four poles; 
but poor though it was, it meant home to Ziph. When some 
carter lads “acted the monk” upon him, to use a local idiom, 
and burnt his tent, the old man’s rage knew no bounds. 
Luckily for both parties, he was unable to discover the culprits, 
or murder would have been committed. Stripped of all his 
worldly possessions save those he carried on his person, he 
went straightway and poured the tale of his wrongs into the 
ear of a wealthy and sympathetic landowner who lived near. 
The gift of a new tent healed the injury to his goods, but not 
the wound to his feelings, and Ziph has never since camped 
in the lane. He stills haunts the village, where he is weleomed 
by the children, for whom he will perform many little tricks, 
such as throwing a penny into the brook and picking it out 
with his lips, which seems a somewhat reckless adventuring of 
his capital. 

The greatest insult that can be offered a gipsy is to mistake 
him for a tramp, and contrariwise a tramp is roused to fury if 
saluted as “ gippo” or “ gip.” A youthful son of the plough 
thus described an encounter which took place between himself, 
aided and abetted by other urchins, and a genuine turnpike 
sailor. “Us wur playin’ in the school-yard when an ole travellin’ 
man wi’ a bundle and a girt stick went down the road an’ 
athert the field. ‘Hey, gippo,’ us hollered to ’un, ‘wher’ bist 
gwine then?’ Down a sets his bundle an’ back a comes 
running like a race-’arse. ‘I'll gippo you, I'll gie you gippo, 
when I gets anighst you,’ sez he, swe’rin’ summat awful. 
He’d furgot to set down his girt stick, so we thought us had 
best start runnin’ too, but a cotched holdt o’ me afoor I could 
get away. I wur just about frowtened, when out come school- 
master, an’ tramp med off. Us didn’t call’un no moor. A 
smart few travellin’ men passes our house, an’ I dwun’t find as 
none on um keers *bout being called ‘ gippo.’ ” 





ANIMALS’ LOVE OF THE CHASE. 


“fF\HE first time that I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 

Gilead P. Beck was at a bear hunt.” “ B’ar behind,” 
said the owner of the ‘Golden Butterfly,’ explaining. The 
difference between the hunter and the hunted has seldom been 
more briefly put. But the case was one in which either party, 
man or bear, might naturally exchange places, in the Stock 
Exchange phrase, “according to the turn of the market.” 
Apart from the instinct of the natural hunting animal, 
there is among many which ought only to understand the 
part of the hunted a curious liking to change places when 
they can, and to enjoy in the active form the pleasures of the 
chase. 

A contributor to the Live Stock Journal, noted for his 
knowledge of the points and habits of horses of all breeds and 
classes, describes some instances of this propensity in the case 
of Arab horses. After noting the natural intelligence and 
resource of the breed, as shown in the fact that a half-bred 
colt, by one of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s Arabs, caused the rescue 
of another colt which became entangled in the ice and frozen 
mud of a pond, by galloping into the stableyard, and there 
neighing and making such a noise that the groom’s attention 
was aroused, he describes an adventure with another Arab 
pony in Leicestershire. He had taught it to push open 
gates and to be very handy generally. One morning at 
Melton he was riding the pony, which he used as his covert 
hack, when a boy hit at him with a whip but missed him. 
“ Now I always hold that a boy, however small, who is big 
enough to molest a horse, is big enough to ‘eat stick,’ as they 
say in India. Wherefore I pursued, and the young villain ran. 
He made for the cattle market, which is entered by gates of con- 
siderable magnificence and weight. One half of the gate was 
open, and it was clearly the boy’s intention to shut it, and 
intrench himself. The little horse also realised the fact, 
and to my horror seized the bit in his teeth and made 
a rush, just getting through at full speed as the gate 
swung to. My knees escaped by a hairsbreadth. How- 


ever, I ran into my quarry immediately, but as he was nearly 
frightened to death, did not give him his deserts. The way 





in which an Arab enters into the spirit of any chase is 
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truly marvellous..-I was riding this horse (which I bought 
of Lord Kitchener) along a bridle road, I myself being lost 
in thought, Suddenly, from a walk, I found the ‘desert- 
born’ extended. The cause was not far to seek. My terrier 
had put up a hare, and was in full pursuit, going rather 
too fast to do much yapping, wherefore I had not noticed 
the circumstance. As it was a ridge and furrow grass field 
of fifty or sixty acres at least, and the ground in a state 
of hard frost, I was glad when I got a pull at my little 
steed. By that time, however, the terrier had run herself 
footsore, and this brilliant burst ended in her losing puss.” 

For pig-sticking, where the sportsman rides with his 
eye on the pig, and not on the ground traversed, the 
Arab is recommended as probably the best mount, partly 
from his natural hardiness, but also because he is ex- 
ceptionally: keen on the sport, picks his own way better 
than most other horses, and is particularly plucky when his 
rider has come to close quarters with the boar. The horses 
which take the most active part in hunting big game, and in 
actual chase, at the utmost speed, are those used by the 
sword-hunting Arabs of the Nile tributaries. These are 
hapitually ridden in pursuit of the giraffe, elephant, and 
mpc, the hunter riding right up to the heels of the quarry, 
ani then leaping off and ham-stringing it with the broad 
two-handed sword. A pony called ‘Bashom,’ whose portrait 
appeared recently in the County Gentleman, was ridden at 
giraffe after the fall of Khartoum. One day he managed to 
get loose when he was not taken out, and joined the hunting 
party on. his own account. This pony is a pure-bred Arab, 
originally purchased at Damascus. 

Occasionally a vicious horse will hunt either a human being 
or some other animal most persistently with a view to injuring 
it. A case lately heard before the Courts illustrates this. The 
defendant was sued for injuring a horse by hitting its leg 
with a stone. There seemed no doubt that he had done 
this. But the defence was that it was a very vicious horse, 
which had killed a man. When seen by the defendant it 
was chasing a boy, who cried out for help. The defendant, 
knowing the horse’s history, came to the rescue, and 
threw a large stone which .stopped it, and caused it 
injury. A donkey which was known to have a dislike 
for dogs was seen to course a setter puppy in the most 
relentless manner, until it drove it into a stream, where the 
pursuer endeavoured to kill it with its fore-feet. On the 
other hand, the true sporting instinct sometimes exists with- 
out any desire to kill at all. A beagle puppy has more than 
once been known to run alongside of a hare which it had been 
hunting by scent with the rest of the pack for some time, and 
with the utmost keenness, without attempting to bite it. In 
the’ same way, no dog can resist joining in a kind of mimic 
chase when a herd of pigs stampedes on a bean stubble, or any 
opeh ground where they are turned out in the autumn in a 
mote or less wild state. 

An old hunter seldom loses its taste for what was once 
the main occupation and excitement of its life. It is im- 
possible to know what may have been the past of a horse, as the 
“ handy-to-ride-or-drive” animals are very numerous, and the 
riding part of their services closes first. Consequently when 
hounds are running near a road the most unexpected things 
happen to those driving dogcarts, bakers’ carts, or even 
tyadesmen’s vans, from the uncontrollable desire of the 
vpteran animal they are driving to join in the chase. We 
remember on one occasion to have seen the road strewn for 
more than a hundred yards with newly-baked loaves, scattered 
from a baker's cart, in which they had been piled up for a 
Saturday's delivery. The hounds were running parallel with 
the highway, and the heavy division, gaily pounding along the 
road at best pace, were at once joined by the baker’s horse, 
Which, after bumping the driver over a stone-heap,.and 
Upsetting him over the off-wheel on to the green edging, was 
soon well with the first flight until a wheel came off in 
collision with a farm-eart. Most animals have a kind of 
instinct for joining in a “hue and cry” of any kind. Thus on 
Exmoor the half-wild cattle and ponies will gallop with the 
hunters, keeping as much as possible in line with them. 

If cattle have escaped, or horses are running loose in a road, 
dogs of all kinds and sorts know that they are doing something 
which is a breach of discipline, and will endeavour to “round 





mentioned by Brehm as being in the habit of fetching the 
cows back every evening from their pasture to the farmyard 
were prompted by some such feeling. Chaucer did not fail to 
note the joy which every living animal about a farm ex. 
hibits in chasing away a fox. When the “ col-fox, full of sly 
iniquitee,” carried off ‘Chanticlere’ in such an unhandsome 
manner— 
“ After him they ran, 

And eke with staves many another man; 

Ran Colle, our dog, and Talbot, and Gerand, 

And Malkin, with a distaffe in her hand, , 

Ran cow, and calf, and eke the very hogges, 

So were they fered for barking of the dogges, 

And shouting of the men and women eke, 

They ronnen so, hem thought hire herte would break, 

They yelleden, as feendes done in helle; 

The dokes cryden as men would hem quelle, 

The gees for fere flowen over the tres, 

Out of the hyve came a swarm of bees.” 
Scenes bearing out parts of Chaucer's description are not un. 
known in farmyard life to-day when a fox appears. But the 
excitement is partly due to the instinct which animals have 
of combining indiscriminately against a common enemy, and 
which makes birds of all kinds assemble to mob a hawk or 
an owl. 


The zeal with which animals that are naturally gramin. 
ivorous, and have not the slightest inclination to hunt others 
in a wild state, learn to assist men to chase and capture 
those of their own or other species is due to a very curious 
mental change. It will be noticed that the more a domes- 
ticated animal associates with its master, the less does 
it care for its own kind. A complete revolution in its 
ideas takes place. It thinks more and more of man, and 
less of other creatures, for which it often learns to enter- 
tain absolute contempt. It seeks its master’s society 
entirely, and often quite declines to associate with other 
animals, or “cuts” them when the human friend appears 
on the scene. Even a pet pigeon will do this, seldom associa- 
ting with other pigeons; and the parallel can be carried up- 
wards from birds, through dogs and the higher mammals, to 
the elephant. The most quaint point about this form of 
domestication is that the dog or elephant, or whatever animal 
is in question, soon regards other animals as merely means to 
ends, and is always eager and willing to chase, kill, catch, 
police, enslave, or otherwise dragoon them in what it con- 
ceives to be its master’s interests. No Congo negro, once a 
slave and now an Arab’s soldier, could be more eager to catch 
more slaves than is the trained elephant to capture other 
elephants, or more cunning in the tricks and devices employed 
against his former companions. But perhaps the most re- 
markable instance of this kind of conversion was recently 
described in Country Life. A tame fox is, or lately was, 
kept at a house near the Welsh border, where it was friendly 
with the various dogs. These dogs were taken frequently to 
“draw” some laurels where a wild fox usually lay. The tame 
fox would not only draw the laurels with them, but join in 
the “chevy” after the wild one, and was photographed when 
indulging in this internecine amusement, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NEW PROTECTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THER “SpECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A correspondent [Mr. H. W. Wilson] in the Spectator 
of July 4th makes the statement that I “ put the interest on 
our foreign investments at £90,000,000. A Government 
Return of recent date places them at only £62,000,000.” 
Would you permit me to point out that there is no such 
Government Return? Certain figuresare published in and from 
the Income-tax Returns, showing the income paying Income-tax 
known to be derived from investments in public securities in 
foreign countries and British possessions abroad, but no attempt 
is made officially to exhibit the whole inceme obtained by 
residents in the United Kingdom from foreign investments. 
In 1901, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to 
a question in the House of Commons, expressed his belief 
that the income from such investznents paying Income-tax 








them up.” We have seen a small spanie! chase and attempt to 


was not less than £90,000,000, I am not aware of any other 


“hold up” a whole mob of cart-horses in this way. Probably 
the extraordinary cattle-driving feats of the tame crane ~ 
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official statements on the subject. Your correspondent also 
yemarks in the same letter that I have spoken of this interest 
on our foreign investments as an invisible export. This is 
hardly the case. I have spoken of our freight earnings and 
our commissions as brokers and merchants in the foreign 
trade as invisible exports, because they are the current 
products of our labour and capital, like the visible exports 
themselves; but the interest on our foreign investments, 
though it affects the trade balance, is in a category by itself. 
—I am, Sir, &e., RoBeRT GIFFEN. 


[To Tue Epitor or THE “ SpgcTator.”] 
Sir,—Your statement in the Spectator of July 4th that I 
have made “unsupported strictures” on Mr. Fuller’s letter 
compels me to support them,—though I should have thought 
it unnecessary. I read Mr, Fuller’s letter in a hansom cab, and 
I saw at once what I felt could only be a hideous misprint, for 
without being a statist I knew that the cheques cleared could 
not possibly have increased £8,960,000,000 sterling in twenty, 
much less in fifteen, years. When I found that he had taken 
the total clearings for 1900 as the increase since 1886, and 
thereby made an error of £5,902,000,000, I examined some of 
his other figures. My next discovery was an error of 
£8,587,710 in the exports, he having omitted to deduct value of 
ships (included in 1900, not included in 1886). My third was 
an error of nine millions in the tonnage, and this was particu- 
larly eloquent, for in order to reach sixteen and three-quarter 
millions as the increase of British shipping he had added the 
much larger increase of foreign shipping trading in our own 
ports! Now all these errors were absolutely patent to any 
schoolboy or printer’s devil who took the smallest trouble to 
verify them; they were all in the very abstract from which 
Mr. Fuller quoted. The letter appeared in the Times on 
Wednesday, the Spectator did not appear till Saturday, or say 
Friday; at all events there were two clear days for verifica- 
tion by any one who thought them of the smallest interest. 
Of course no one was bound to trouble about them, but when 
a paper we have been accustomed to look upon as serious 
actually bases an article upon them, and, without verifying a 
single figure, not only swallows them whole, but holds them 
up to our admiration as an almost sufficient gospel of Free- 
trade, I think the public have a right to complain and to ask 
the Spectator, for the credit of journalism, to withdraw its 
valuable émprimatur too hastily given to what was, perhaps, 
only intended as a jeu d@esprit,—for we know that wit at least 
is on the side of the Free-traders. To the rest of your com- 
ments on my letter I have little to say. Every one has the 
right to his own opinions on letters to the Times and to the 
Spectator, but I have heard opinions (on “ Economist's ” articles 
in the Times) from those whom you hope to lead you to victory 
which differ very widely from your own. Indeed, I have heard 
it said that if Protection is carried it will be due to the 
“Economist,” the Cobden Ciub, and the Spectator. But is not 
the “two-and-two” argument a little unworthy of the Spectator? 
It is the argument by which one proves that the sun goes 
round the earth, for it is seen to rise and set every day, and 
twoand two are four; by which one proves that an increase of 
income must mean an increase of capital, for two and two are 
four. And then you are unconsciously parodying the Duke of 
Rutland, who in 1846 used almost your identical words when 
he “required no political prophet to teach him that two and 
two made four, and that free imports meant the ruin of this 
great country ” !—I am, Sir, &e., OPEN MIND. 


[We are glad to publish “ Open Mind’s” corrections of Mr. 
Fuller's figures, but we may point out that his errors, though 
we do not defend them, and greatly regret having quoted 
them, were by no means essential to the Free-trade argu- 
ment,—differing in this way very greatly from Mr. Chamber- 


-lain’s blunder, which doubled the trade per head done with 


the self-governing Colonies. Yet we do not notice that “ Open 
Mind” preaches any part of his sermon to Mr. Chamberlain 
for making the blunder, or to the Protectionist Press for 
having quoted and used his figures without correction. ‘‘ Open 
Mind’s”’ ponderous facetiousness at the expense of the Spectator 
will not, we think, be considered to require any reply.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
(To tHe EpITorR or THE “SrectaTor.’’| 


S1r,—The Protectionists in the Press and on the platforms 
are shifting their ground. Preferential tariffs, with their 





accompanying Corn-tax, are no longer given first place. The 
hardiest. supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals when 
brought face to face with the views of the electorate shrinks 
from the battle, and now seeks to give effect to his Protec- 
tionist sentiments by calling to his aid the pathetic figures of 
the pauper-magnates of the iron and steel industries. We 
may not like, even though we “do not live by bread alone,” 
to have our bread taxed, but can we be so hard-hearted 
as to refuse outdoor relief in the shape of import-duties: 
on steel rails and billets to the iron and steel manu- 
facturers? Surely not. Many of us have accepted the 
glowing reports contained in the prospectuses issued by the 
trade, and have invested our money in it without inquiry; it. 
follows that when we are assured, not in prospectuses but by 
the same honourable men, that ruin is impending, we ought to 
accept the revised version also without inquiry. That being 
so, can we stop there? The allied trades, from shipbuilding 
to umbrella-making, must also receive first-aid for the injured, 
and that no consumer may suffer, assistance must also be 
given to railway shareholders, dock labourers, Judges, coopers, 
schoolmasters, butchers, e¢ haec genera omnia. This might 
take the form of old-age pensions, old age being defined to 
commence at the date on which the import-duties come into 
force. Then, each in our own station, we shall all be protected, 
and by giving and receiving mutual assistance shall have 
ushered in the millennium. Yes; this is the battle-ground on 
which victory is ussured. Let no one, even in Sheffield, 
mention the Bread-tax. The desired end can be obtained by 
preaching universal Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Temple, B.C. G. F. Mortimer. 


(To tum Evitor or THE “SpgctaTor.”| 
Srr,—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his letter in the Spectator 
of July 4th has pithily stated the whole argument for Protec- 
tion in a sentence, and thrown down a challenge to Free- 
traders which I hope you will grant me space to answer. “I 
fear,” he says, “that all the wit of the Free-traders will not 
convince me that when I pay £1,000 toa Paris maker for a 
motor-car, and that £1,000 duly figures among our imports, I 
am doing my country as good a turn as if I made out my 
cheque to a Birmingham manufacturer, in which case our 
total trade returns would seem to be £1,000 less.” I assume, 
of course, that the French motor is the better. No Free- 
trader amuses himself by spending money on inferior foreign 
goods in order to see them “ figure among our imports.” How 
does Sir Arthur pay the Paris maker for his motor ? He does 
not send him a thousand gold sovereigns, nor does his banker. 
Every one, except Mr. Seddon, knows that the exports and im- 
ports of bullion are relatively small, and nearly balance each 
other. On the contrary, he pays by cheque. Now a cheque is 
itself a piece of worthless paper; but the system of cheques 
and clearing-houses is the machinery by which commerce enables 
certain individuals, such as British exporters who send goods 
abroad but receive no direct equivalent in value, to square 
accounts with other individuals, such as British importers 
who receive goods from abroad but do not themselves send 
back any equivalent in value for them. Thus Sir Arthur's 
payment for his French motor finds its way, not to France, 
but to the pocket of an English exporter,—let us say a 
Huddersfield manufacturer who has been sending woollens.to 
Franceand must be paid for them. But this Huddersfield manu- 
facturer did not export £1,000 worth of woollens, but probably 
£700 worth; and that was the amount which figures in our 
exports. The remaining £300 finds its way to the British 
shippers who carried the woollens to France and the motor to 
England, and to the agent who distributed the goods. Hencethe 
excess of our imports over our exports which so greatly alarms 
Protectionists, Let us now consider whether Sir Artbur does his 
country more good by ordering his motor from France or from 
Birmingham. As far as he himself is concerned, the French 
machine is preferable; for ex hypothest it was the better and 
cheaper. But would he not have benefited home industries 
more had he sacrificed himself and ordered an inferior car in 
Birmingham ? I maintain that he would not. By ordering bis 
car from France he enables a British manufacturer to make 
and export a corresponding value of woollens. These were 
made at a good profit; so good that the woollen manufacturer 
could send them to France and pay the freight and yet under- 
sell his French competitor. The manufactxre of the motor in 
Birmingham would have been less profitable, for the maker 
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could not afford to undersell his foreign competitor even in 
Birmingham. Thus by spending his £1,000 on the better and 
cheaper motor, even if it happens to be French, Sir Arthur 
has benefited himself, benefited British shippers and British 
agents, and employed a profitable home industry; whereas, 
had he spent it on an inferior home-made machine all this 
profitable British trade would have been replaced by an un- 
profitable manufacture, which can only exist at the expense 
and inconvenience of the consumer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons. J. W. CROMBIE. 


(Mr. Crombie puts his point with admirable clearness and 
simplicity. If people could be once made to understand that 
all trade is an exchange, and that there is no fear of people 
buying without selling—the Protectionist’s nightmare—there 
would be little fear of a reversal of our present fiscal system. 
That they will ultimately understand it we do not doubt.— 
Ep. Spectator. 


[To tHe Epirok or THE “SPEcTATOR.’”’] 
S1r,—If we are to save England from the national disaster of 
a relapse into Protection, we must recognise what it is which 
makes the idea of Protection attractive to many working 
men. The attraction lies in the utterly mistaken idea that 
Protection would solve the problem of the unemployed. I am 
continually brought into contact with hundreds of North 
Country working men, and I constantly hear such remarks as 
these: “ Better pay a bit more for what we want, and give 
every poor fellow a chance of a job, than buy things cheap 
from abroad, and have half the country out of work.” Or 
again: “It is poor economy saving a halfpenny in the shilling 
at the shop if you have to support hundreds of chaps 
out of work who come on the rates or the trade societies.” 
The argument seems plain enough to the working man. If 
we produced at home all, or even a considerable part, of what 
we now import, every one would have work enough. What 
we want is good plain literature proving that under Protec- 
tion work is not less but more insecure, commercial crises are 
not less but more violent and frequent. That is the only argu- 
ment which will really appeal to the working man. Give 
him facts to prove that a free market for commodities 
means a steady market for labour. No one who does not 
live among working men can realise—and no one who 
does so live can wonder at—their dread of being out 
of work. They think Protection would mean steady and 
abundant work for all. Let this fallacy be effectually knocked 
on the head, and all the attraction of Protection will vanish. 
When a man with a family to feed hears of mills and factories 
being shut or running half-time, can you wonder if he welcomes 
the idea of shutting out foreign competition and making all 
we want for ourselves? Yet all of us who have read any 
economics know that Protection always leads to sudden, 
violent, and repeated dislocations in the labour market. Let 
the Free-traders give us effective tracts on the point.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Sacred Trinity Clergy House, PETER GREEN. 
27 Blackfriars Road, Salford, Manchester. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Your comments last week on my article on Free-trade in 
the Fortnightly Review are so misleading, they so completely by 
their tone, wording, and direct misstatements alter the entire 
spirit of the article, that I must ask you for space enough to 
correct them. 

For were my article such as you haverepresented it, I must indeed 
appear to your readers to be nothing less than a downright fool. 
You say that I am an extreme Protectionist, and in the same 
breath you add that by my “frank admissions” I neutralise every 
one of the objects for the sake of which Protection could bea 
possible policy at all. You say that I predict that under it food 
would be dearer, wages would not rise, the landlords and manu- 
tacturers only, and not the people, would be benefited, and so on. 
Now I said nothing of the kind; on the contrary, my article showed 
in detail how under Protection wages could be made to rise, food to 
remain as cheap practically as it is now, and how landlords, manufac- 
turers, and people could be made to benefit all round. But what I 
did predict was that just as ina cry of “Fire” people, looking at 
their own immediate self-preservation, will so block the doorways as 
all alike to be destroyed, when all might be saved, so the separate 
parts of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme “ will be in turn so blocked by 
private interests, prejudice, illusion, and economic fanaticism, 
that the scheme as a whole, whether in relation to the Mother 
Country or the Colonies, will never get over the bar at all,”— 
quite a different matter. 


pointed out an illusion which the Spectator all along hag 
made the very basis of its arguments in defence of Prep. 
trade,—the illusion, viz., that if Free-trade were universa] it 
would benefit all the nations concerned, instead of, as I have 
demonstrated, only the strongest industrial ones, bringing al] 
the rest the more swiftly to decay. But instead of defending 
this illusion, which is the very citadel of your faith, ang 
concerning which I may add in passing that when oncg 
raised it cannot be let drop again until it is settled, yoy 
skim over it without comment as lightly as if it were g 
mere side-issue, instead of being the very pivot on which 
the whole question turns; and then proceed to prejudice 
the reader against my views by the enumeration of absurdities 
of which I have not been guilty. I appeal to those of your 
readers who have read my article to say whether this igs go 
or not. Now, I submit, this is not playing the game fairly, and 
as the whole object of the discussion is to bring out the arguments 
pro and con. so that in this crisis of our affairs the people may 
give a sound judgment at the polls, it is evident that if one’s 
arguments are to be suppressed, left unanswered, or deflected 
from their true bearings by the interposition of editorial com. 
ments in the interest of one particular set of views, the voters, 
not one in a thousand of whom ever sees a magazine article, will 
never be able to reach a sound conclusion at all; and Sir Conan 
Doyle may well complain, as he does in his letter to you, that he 
has “never yet seen a statement which presents both sides per. 
fectly fairly, so that the reader could weigh the one against the 
other.” I claim that in my series of articles in the Fortnightly I 
have tried at least to give such a statement without animus or 
political, personal, or philosophical bias,—as, indeed, my “ frank 
admission ” in my last article that for many reasons I regret the 
necessity of that return to Protection which I foresee, ought to go 
some way to prove. 

—I an, Sir, &e., JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 


9 Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 


[It would be impossible to add to the vindication of our 
reviewer's very fair and moderate notice of Dr. Beattie 
Crozier’s magazine article furnished by the above letter. That 
letter shows that we were perfectly just to him. His attack 
on our unfairness also needs no reply. No Protectionist 
paper has taken more trouble to give the other side a fair 
hearing than has the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE Epiton OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—In your editorial footnote to the letter of “Open 
Mind” in the Spectator of July 4th you say “that it is an 
eternal law that he who will not buy neither shall he sell.” 
May it not equally be an eternal law that he who cannot sell 
neither can he buy? ‘To puta case, perhaps not immediately 
imminent, but within the bounds of practical possibilities, 
Suppose two of our staple industries, the iron and steel and 
cotton trades, to be on the verge of ruin through the competi- 
tion of protected countries, notably Germany and the United 
States; you will no doubt admit that such a state of affairs 
would have the most serious effect upon our coal and shipping, 
besides numerous subsidiary, industries. Would you still 
iu these circumstances feel it your duty to oppose any 
attempt at Protection? and if so, from what sources do you 
suggest we should obtain the necessary products wherewith to 
pay for our cheap imported food-stuffs, manufactured articles, 
&e.? This is only one of the questions which are raised by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. To minds somewhat more 
diffident than your own, therefore, it seems that the bare 
enunciation of so-called eternal truths, such as that I have 
quoted above, affords but little assistance in the solution of 
the problem now presented to us.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. FITZHERBERT WRIGHT. 

West Hallam Hall, Derby. 


[No protected industry will, we believe, ever be able to kill 
a home industry, though it is possible that the home industry 
may be deflected into a more profitable allied channel, as in the 
case of sugar-refining and confectionery. Though the destruc- 
tion of home industries has been prophesied over and over again 
during the last twenty years, we doubt if any sound instance 
can be produced. Will our correspondent supply us with a 
case in which an industry has been killed by competition from 
a Protectionist country? The tinplate industry is often 
cited as an example, but as a matter of fact that industry 
is, we believe, still alive in spite of American competition.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—Will you allow me in perfect good faith to put three 
questions to your Protectionist correspondents? (1) If 





But this is not all. In the very forefront of my article I 


wealth consists in commodities (and Mr. Seddon appears to be 
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alone in his opinion that it consists exclusively in “ golden 
sovereigns”), how is it possible for a nation to become 
wealthier by imposing restrictions on the importation of 
wealth? (2) If the nation does not become wealthier, how is 
it possible for Mr. Chamberlain’s promises as to higher wages 
and old-age pensions to be fulfilled? (3) If through these 
promises he obtained a majority, may not their non-fulfilment 
result in a reaction dangerous to the Empire P—I am, Sir, &c., 
i.Q. Ei. 





[To tae Epitor oF Tue “SpPEcTATOR.”] 

§ir,—The English agricultural implement makers recently 
imitated an American example and formed a “combine” to 
protect the profits of their trade. The farmers strongly 
resent the step. The agricultural associations have passed 
resolutions condemning it, and the Somerset Chamber (others 
as well, probably) actually published a few weeks ago in the 
local newspapers an appeal (in the form of an advertisement) 
to farmers to patronise the outside firms, of whose names and 
addresses a list was appended. That shows how little the 
English farmers like Protection—against themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Ee B. 


PROTECTION AND THE HOME TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The letter in the Spectator of July 4th under the 

heading of “Protection and the Home Trade” appears to 

me to deal with the question from a point of view that can- 

not be too strongly or too persistently emphasised. The 

Protectionist seems to regard the United Kingdom as a 

commercial house that does an exclusively foreign business, 
and whose prosperity is measured only by the amount that it 
sells to foreign buyers. When it is discovered that the com- 
peting houses of Germany and America have been rapidly 
progressing and taking their share of the business, as they 

must inevitably do in spite of any change in the fiscal policy 
of the British Empire that may be devised, the decline of 
British commerce is predicted as certain, unless some system 
of Protection be adopted. The subject has been so fully and 
ably discussed in your columns that it may seem impertinence 
for me to trouble you with a letter. Iam aware, however, 
that the question is being looked at by many business men 
throughout the country from this narrow “commercial” point 
of view, and I feel it most important that the comparative 
insignificance of the foreign and export business as against 

the home trade should be steadily impressed upon the elec- 
torate. There is a strange charm about foreign trade to 
the ordinary business man. He regards the exporter as 
a potential millionaire, and feels him to be commercially, and 
even socially, the superior of the man whose operations are 
confined to his own country. A small manufacturer will 
recount with pride the orders he has received from “abroad,” 
while he would never think of mentioning the general current 
of his orders from the home market. This tendency is 
naturally accompanied by a half-conscious and altogether 
unintelligent impression that the only figures worth looking 
at in the national balance-sheet are the statistics of exports 
and imports, and will doubtless have a powerful influence in 
inclining many to support a return to Protection. Foreign 
nations have done all that could be done by means of tariffs 
during the past twenty years to shut us out of their markets, 
but during that time we have enjoyed a period of unexampled 
prosperity and progress. Labour has been well employed, 
wages have risen, hours of labour have been reduced, and wealth 
and capital have enormously increased, all through the great 
expansion of the hometrade. This is the trade that can never 
be taken from us, and that must be kept from the blighting 
influences of so-called Protection. I am convinced that the 
lack of a realisation of the vast dimensions and profitable 
character of the home trade, as admirably pointed out in the 
above-named letter and in your note replying to Mr. Wilson’s 
letter, is the main difficulty with many. It is the gap in the 
argument. The exports and imports alone are considered, and 
the conclusion arrived at that we are “ bleeding to death,” and 
must apply the styptic of Protection. An admirable illustra- 
tion of the development of home industries, as the result of 
free imports, is to be found in the case of sugar. At one time, 
I believe, there were employed in sugar-refining in this 
country something like seven thousand people. Sugar-bounties 
ruined that trade to a large extent, and seriously reduced the 





number of people employed. On the other hand, the con- 
fectionery and preserve business since the advent of cheap 
sugar has grown by leaps and bounds, until at the present day 
the number of employés in these trades is ten times as great 
as the number of those employed in the manufacture of sugar 
in its palmiest days. Instances could be multiplied, but if 
my letter is to find a place in your columns I have said 
enough. Permit me as a reader of twenty years’ standing to 
congratulate you on the splendid fight the Spectator is making 
in the cause of Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ScorrisH MANUFACTURER. 

[It is greatly to be regretted, as our correspondent notes, 
that statistics have so little to do with the home trade. But 
though the home trade cannot be tabled, we may judge of its 
yearly increasing volume by the mighty shadow it throws in 
the Income-tax returns, and also those of the Death-duties. 
In the steady growth of the Income-tax returns we get some 
means of realising how immense is the home trade.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE PAYMENT OF IMPORTS. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Might I point out what seems to me the central 
doctrine in the theory of international trade? It is that 
imports are paid for, and that, as they are not and cannot to 
any extent be paid for in metallic money, they are paid for in 
goods. In the Spectator of July 4th Sir Conan Doyle weighs 
the ordering of motor-cars from France against the ordering 
of motor-cars from Birmingham, and says that all the wit of 
the Free-traders will not convince him that he is doing his 
country as good a turn in the one case as in the other. I 
should not do Sir Conan Doyle the discourtesy of thinking 
that he considers that the French motor-car is paid for finally 
by a cheque, but his argument gives that impression. Surely 
somewhere in this country Englishmen are making the goods 
which will be exported—to France or to some other country— 
to pay for the French motor-car. But if—in the ordinary 
course of trade, and apart from the cases where imports are 
payments of debts, interest, or services—every import of 
foreign goods calls out a corresponding export of English 
goods, what becomes of all the talk about giving more work 
and wages to our own people? This, of course, is only one of 
the many points which must be remembered in any fruitful dis- 
cussion, but it seems to me the one which is oftenest for- 
gotten.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLiamM SMakrT. 
The University, Glasgow. 





CORN-DUTIES AND THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The letter of “A. L.” in the Spectator of June 20th is 
very interesting. It states some facts, but it does not tell the 
whole truth. It is true that the price of French wheat in 
France is at present equal to the price of English wheat in 
England plus the import-duty of 12s, 2d. per quarter in 
France. But “ A. L.” does not state the well-known fact that 
this is exceptional, nor does he advert to the equally well-known 
explanation that owing to the badly secured harvest in France 
last autumn good wheat is exceedingly scarce in France, and 
that the price has therefore gone up to an importing level. 
Nor does “A. L.” refer to the relative prices in France and 
England for the past few years, prices which, to the surprise 
of many observers, have proved that the French farmer did 
not get the full benefit of the 12s. 2d. duty; and that, there- 
fore, the French consumer does not pay the 12s. 2d. on native 
wheat, but a very much smaller sum. Even on January lst 
of this bad year comparative prices stood :— 
Lille. London, 
Native Wheat. Native Wheat. 
85s. per 480 lb. 26s. 6d. per 480 1b. 
Difference, 8s. 6d. per quarter. 
If we go back to January Ist, 1901, we find :— 
Lille, 33s.; London, 28s.; Difference, 5s. per quarter. 
And to January Ist, 1900, we have :— 

Lille, 32s. 6d.; London, 27s. 6d.; Difference, 5s. per quarter. 
In some previous years French wheat sold practically as low 
as English, and the French farmer was thus at that time getting 
no benefit from the duty. This remarkable fact has attracted 
the attention of the corn trade for years, and disposes con- 








clusively of the statement, so much drummed into our ears, 
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that the consumer pays the home farmer a ‘sum equal to the 
duty on imports. Confirmation of all this will be found in 
Beerbohm’s Evening List,a leading organ of the corn trade 
of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN F. WHITE. 

Dundee. 

P.S.—The same explanation applies to present prices of 
native grain in Germany,—the result of a defective harvest 
and scarcity of good native wheat, which account: largely for 
the present huge importations of foreign wheat into Germany. 

[Our correspondent must surely be mistaken in his figures. 
Mr. Bonar Law in answer to Colonel Denny stated as follows : 

“The French import-duty on wheat is at the rate of seven 
francs per 100 kilogrammes, equal to 12s. 2}d. per quarter. The 
average of the prices of wheat at the eleven French markets for 
which particulars are given in the Journal Offciel for June 29th 
was 40s. 83d. per quarter. The Gazette average price of British 
wheat in England and Wales for the week ended June 20th was 
27s. 6d. per quarter.” 

We thus get, as the Westminster Gazette points out :— 


Price per Quarter. Import Duty. Price less Duty. 
France......... 40s. 84d. 2s. 23d. . 28s. 6d. 
England ...... 27s. 6d. eas -~ a _ 


In other words, and accepting our correspondent’s view of a 
bad harvest, in times of scarcity the consumers pay, in addition 
to the 12s. 2}d. imposed by the duty, an extra enhancement of 
price equal to 1s. per quarter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“HOOLIGANISM” AND “RAGGING.” 
(To tas Epiror or THE “Sprcrator.”] 

S1r,—Your correspondent who writes on “‘Hooliganism’ and 
‘Ragging’” in the Spectator of July 4th appears not to realise 
fully that there is such a thing as military law, and your leader 
of the same date does not, perhaps, do complete justice to our 
military code. In this particular case Mr. Stanford brought 
certain charges which were settled to his satisfaction by the 
payment of £1,500, and this was entered as a judgment of a 
civil Court. It was obviously impossible to reopen these charges. 
Your correspondent states that the charges “ were so framed 
as to exclude the trial of issues connected with the chief mis- 
conduct of the prisoners”; but he would scarcely wish that a 
man should be tried and punished twice for the same offence. 
But other allegations were made for which, these officers were 
tried by Court-Martial and acquitted, as would of course have 
been the case in a civil Court. These officers having been 
punished for one offence, and acquitted on the more serious 
charges, it would appear by your article that they should 
have been further punished by dismissal. Would not 
this have been an aspersion on the Court-Martial’s 
impartiality, or an adverse criticism of a civil Court 
judgment,—in fact, astrong hint that the award of £1,500 was 
insufficient punishment? Surely a man should not be 
punished twice for the same offence because he happens not 
to be a civilian. There is this difference between an officer 
and a subordinate in a business. The former is subject to 
civil and military law, the latter to civil law and to the will of 
the head of his firm. Military law governs the officer in his 
military capacity as the head of a business rules the conduct 
of his subordinates. If the Commander-in-Chief were to 
punish these officers now, he would be overriding the Court- 
Martial’s acquittal. Military law deals with the case of a 
soldier being imprisoned by civil Court; it would be difficult 
to lay down similar regulations in regard to civil fines. Had 
Mr. Stanford been willing to forego the substantial damages 
which he obtained, the officers could have been charged on the 
Court-Martial with conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, or for assault before a civil Court. 
So long as military law exists it would appear dangerous to 
give to any authority the power of dismissal if he did not 
agree with the verdict of any particular Court-Martial.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Exp. 

[Our chief point was that the case was not one for military 
law, but for action on the part of the military authorities 
analogous to that which the head of a firm takes when he dis- 
misses an employé, not on a definite and formulated charge, 
but because, on the whole, he does not think him a useful and 
satisfactory servant.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COMPROMISE OR COMPREHENSION ? 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “‘SprcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—With the tone of your article on “ The Church of Com- 
promise” in the Spectator of July 4th most people will agree, 


but a good many will take exception to the title. For surely 
the Church of England stands not for compromise, but for 
comprehension. To say this is not (I hope) to be captious, or 
to make the writer of the article an offender for a word: the 
ideas connoted by the terms are different, and even opposed, 
since compromise implies exclusion (“not your way, even if 
not mine”), while comprehension implies inclusion (“my way, 
even if yours also”; or in the best hearts,—‘“ your way and 
mine too, thank God”). Your contributor refers to the 
decision of the Council of Jerusalem as a compromise, though 
he reminds us that “St. James settled that each should go his 
own way.” The mark of a compromise, however, is that 
neither should go his own way, and of this some of the most 
striking instances are to be found in the records of Papal Con. 
claves, when the parties of A and B, being unable to carry their 
own candidates, unite to elect C in order to keep out D. (Sea 
the account given by De Brosses of the Conclave of 1740.) 
But if we look at the Book of Common Prayer, we are struck 
by its comprehensive character, the best example of which ig 
to be found in the words of Administration in the Communion 
Service. The same is true of the Articles, A recent writer 
has said:—“They aim at peace and comprehension. ...., 
The purpose which governed their wording was to... 
leave a large tract of open country.” It may be urged that 
this was due to considerations of political expediency rather 
than to any true liberality ; but the fact itself cannot, I think, 
be gainsaid.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Stripe. 

Foxcombe Hill, Oxford. 

[Our correspondent is justified in his correction of our 
terminology. But we may point out that we have not failed 
to urge in these columns that comprehension is an essential 
principle in the case of the English Church. In the article in 
question it was difficult to avoid the word “compromise,” 
because the article was intended to meet Dr. Horton’s taunt 
that the English Church was a “Church of compromise.”—~ 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





ON LYING. 

(To THs EpiTor oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to a treatise on lying written by a 
French casuist severely and very properly condemned 
in your columns on June 13th, I take leave to enclose 
a copy of the Catholic Catechism used in Ireland by order 
of “the National Synod of Maynooth, and approved by the 
Cardinal, the Archbishops, and the Bishops of Ireland for 
general use throughout the Irish Church.” On p. 37 you will 
find the following questions and answers, viz.:—(1) ‘“ What 
is forbidden by the Eighth Commandment?” Ans. “The 
Eighth Commandment forbids all false testimonies, rash 
judgments, and lies” (Matt. vii.1). (2) “Is it lawful to-tell 
an innocent or jocose lie, or to tell a lie for a good purpose?” 
Ans. “No lie can be lawful or innocent, and no motive, how- 
ever good, can excuse a lie, because a lie is always sinful and 
bad in itself” (John viii. 44). You were quite right in 
stating that the opinions of the French writer alluded to are 
not held by thousands of Roman Catholics. Trusting to your 
well-known fairness, I solicit the insertion of the foregoing 
quotations in your paper.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Constant READER. 

[We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s letter, 
with its confirmation of the view we expressed that the teach- 
ings of the French treatise, though published by authority, 
would be condemned by the majority of British Roman 
Catholics. Nothing could be more manly and straightforward 
than the passage in the Maynooth Catechism quoted by. our 
correspondent.—Eb. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


MORTUI TRIUMPHATIS, 


[Lines written for the dedication of a cloister erected at Charterhouse to 
commemorate Carthusians who fought in South Africa, thirty-five of whom 
died. Line 2 refers to the school use of Adsum, and line 10 to the founder's 
motto, Deo Dante Dedi.] 











Sons of our House, true children of her rearing, 
Who when the call came answered “ Here am I,” 





Stayed-not nor doubted, but with heart unfeuring 
Set your face forward and were strong to die. 
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You, with a faith that might not fail nor falter, 
Fought a good fight and to the end withstood, 
You, as with sacrifice laid upon the altar, 
Sealéd your solemn covenant with blood! 


Freely of all ye made the full oblation, 
“ Gave as God gave you,” yielding up your life, 
And on your death has come the consecration 
Waiting for those who vanquished in the strife. 


Wherefore we come not with a hopeless sorrow 
Mourning for warriors who from warfare cease, 

Mourning for those on whom the battle’s morrow 
Broke with the promise of unending peace : 


Rather accordant to your noble story 

Be psalm and anthem of thanksgiving raised; 
As for your lives to God who gave be glory, 

So for your death His holy name be praised. 


For with firm faith and with a full assurance, 
Trusting in Him who died from death to save, 

Whose was the perfect patience and endurance 
That on the Cross won triumph o’er the grave. 


Lo! we believe that unto you is given, 

Seeing ye followed where your Leader trod, 
Rest in the everlasting halls of Heaven, 

Joy in perpetual presence of your God. 


Charterhouse, July 4th, 1903. T EP: 








BOOKS. 


—_—~._———- 
DICKENS'S COLLECTED PAPERS.* 

TuE value of the new Biographical Edition of Dickens issued 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall has been considerably enhanced 
by this supplementary volume, which formed no part of the 
original scheme. The fact that Dickens did not include any 
of the papers now collected in any of the editions of his works 
published in his lifetime cannot be taken as a verdict from 
which there is no appeal, since it is notorious that authors are 
not invariably the best judges of their own work. We are not 
prepared to assert that there is anything in the volume which 
would deserve to be included in a representative selection of 
Dickens’s writings judged from the standpoint of style or 
invention. Many of the papers are best described in the words 
of Mr. Arthur Waugh, who contributes the introduction, as 
merely “the parerga of a busy but prolific imagination”; they 
were mostly written in the “thirties,” and often exhibit his 
mannerisms in their most angular form,—witness, for example, 
the nomenclature of the “ Mudfog Papers.” But apart from the 
interest attaching even to the back-work of a great writer, they 
have this to reeommend them, that from first to last there is not 
a single page in which the writer is revealed in any other light 
than as a lover of his kind. Fastidious readers may resent the 
exaggeration of the “Sketches of Young Gentlemen” or the 
“Sketches of Young Couples,” but it is impossible to deny 
their insight into human nature, or the entire absence of 
cruelty in their satire. Again, in spite of the old-fashioned 
setting, one occasionally encounters a passage which is just as 
applicable to the fads and foibles of to-day as to those of 
seventy years ago. Take, for example, the sketch of the 
poetical young gentleman :— 

“The poetical young gentleman is apt to acquire peculiar 
notions of things which plain, ordinary people unblessed with 
a poetical obliquity of vision would suppose to be rather dis- 
torted. For instance, when the sickening murder and mangling 
of a wretched woman was affording delicious food wherewithal to 
gorge the insatiable curiosity of the public, our friend the poetical 
young gentleman was in ecstasies—not of disgust, but admiration. 
‘ Heavens!’ cried the poetical young gentleman, ‘ how grand ; how 
great!’ We ventured deferentially to inquire upon whom these 
epithets were bestowed : our humble thoughts oscillating between 
the public officer who found the criminal, and the lock-keeper 
who found the head. ‘Upon whom!’ exclaimed the poetical 
young gentleman in a frenzy of poetry, ‘upon whom should they 
be bestowed but upon the murderer!’—and thereupon it came 
out, in a fine torrent of eloquence, that the murderer was a great 
spirit, a bold creature full of daring and nerve, a man of dauntless 
heart and determined courage, and withal a great casuist and 
able reasoner, as was fully demonstrated in his philosophical 
colloquies with the great and noble of the land.” 








* Collected Papers, By Charles Dickens. Vol. XIX, of the Biographical 
Edition, London: Chapman and Hall, [3s 6d.] ; 


Again, for all their tendency to caricature, these papers are 
extremely interesting for the light which they throw on the 
social history of the time. The frequent references to bleed- 
ing will not escape the modern reader, or the protest of the 
British matron against Mr. Etty’s pictures. The description 
of the costume of the “out-and-out young gentleman” of 
the “thirties” is worth quoting :— 

“For some years past, the favourite costume of the out-and- 

out young gentleman has been a rough pilot coat, with two gilt 
hooks and eyes to tke velvet collar; buttons somewhat larger 
than crown-pieces; a black or fancy neckerchief, loosely tied; a 
wide-brimmed hat, with a low crown; tightish inexpressibles and 
iron-shod boots.” 
Of Dickens’s vigorous pamphleteering manner we get a good 
example in the brochure, “Sunday under Three Heads,” 
prompted by the Bill for the promotion of a stricter 
Sabbatarianism introduced by Sir Andrew Agnew in May, 
1838, and thrown out by the small majority of 32 votes. 
Dickens’s pamphlet resolves itself into an eloquent plea for 
games in the open air on Sunday for the working classes, 
for the opening of museums and galleries, and in regard to 
Sunday observance he is as severe on the intolerant zeal of 
Dissenting ministers as on the perfunctory ministrations of 
fashionable clergymen of the Church of England. Dickens 
sums up in the following words :— 

“The wise and beneficent Creator who places men upon earth, 
requires that they shall perform the duties of that station of life 
to which they are called, and He can never intend that the more 
a man strives to discharge those duties, the more he shall be 
debarred from happiness and enjoyment. Let those who have six 
days in the week for all the world’s pleasures, appropriate the 
seventh to fasting and gloom, either for their own sins or those 
of other people, if they like to bewail them; but let those who 
employ their six days in a worthier manner, devote their seventh 
to a different purpose. Let divines set the example of true 
morality: preach it to their flocks in the morning, and dismiss 
them to enjoy true rest in the afternoon; and let them select for 
their text, and let Sunday legislators take for their motto, the 
words which fell from the lips of that Master, whose precepts 
they misconstrue, and whose lessons they pervert— The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man to serve the Sabbath.” 
Dickens’s views on sensational journalism, again, as summed 
up in his sketch of “ Mr. Robert Bolton, ‘the gentleman con- 
nected with the Press,” are, unfortunately, just as applicable 
to the methods of to-day as when they appeared in Bentley's 








Miscellany in 1838. But perhaps the most attractive feature 
of the collection is the complete series of prefaces and 
addresses written by Dickens for all editions of his works 
published during his lifetime,—the reprinting of which, as we 
learn from the introduction, was due to the suggestion of Mr. 
Swinburne, who urged their inclusion on the ground that 
“every word that an author has ever prefixed to his work is of 
paramount interest and importance.” No one is likely to 
quarrel with this dictum as exemplified in the volume before 
us. Dickens’s prefaces are not only excellent reading, but 
they throw a deal of light on his individuality, his methods c! 
work, and his sense of literary responsibility. The preface 
to Oliver Twist, for instance, is a masterly vindication of his 
position in regard to the literary presentation of the life and 
manners of the criminal or submerged classes, and there is no 
more charming illustration of Aristotle’s saying, srépyovoi 
éaxeo téxva—of the affection of authors for the creations of 
their fancy—than is to be found in the prefaces to The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Martin Chuzzlewit, and above all David Cop- 
perfield. We have only to add that the volume is most appro- 
priately concluded with the generous, manly, and touching 
“In Memoriam” tribute to Thackeray which Dickens con- 
tributed to the Cornhill Magazine for February, 1864. 





LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE.* 

At Cronstadt, on their way home from the Coronation of the 
Czar Alexander III., M.and Madame Waddington were enter- 
tained on board an American frigate. As they stepped off 
the ladder on to the deck, the band struck up the national 
airs of the United States, then “God Save the Queen.” And 
“then came the ‘Marseillaise, and for a moment,” says 
Madame Waddington, “I forgot I was a Frenchwoman, and 
looked to see who the ‘ Marseillaise’ was for...... but I 
recovered myself in time to bow and smile my thanks.” 

As a matter of fact, Madame Waddington was not a French- 








* Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, 1883-1900, By Mary King hg on 
Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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woman, though she appears in this volume as the wife of a 
French Ambassador. And from the beginning of the 
book to the end we feel that she has at least as much 
to do with “God Save the Queen” as with the “Mar- 
seillaise,” or even “Yankee Doodle” and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” American by birth, French by marriage 
and the habit of the best part of her life, but English by the 
tongue she speaks and writes, we cannot think of her as a 
foreigner; and yet without her foreign point of view her 
pictures of English society would lack, not only raison d’étre, 
but much of the freshness and naiveté which make them so 
instructive as well as so pleasant and entertaining. This 
book gives us just the simple aper¢wu that is wanted of the 
higher ranks of society in England during the period that has 
suffered in literary presentment from the disease of fin-de- 
stécle-ism. Madame Waddington’s Letters, if they were not 
welcome on any other ground, would be supremely welcome 
for this reason alone, that they make a picture full of life and 
individuality, which is entirely free from the taint of vulgarity 
or the consciousness of being “smart.” More than once in 
the course of an intimate letter the writer regrets that she 
has not kept a diary. The regret is superfluous. No 
diaries could have been better than these vivacious letters, 
written with a running pen, that never runs too fast, how- 
ever, to remember exactly what details the correspondents at 
the other end will like to have. Diaries are apt to err in one 
of two directions. Hither they are too much of the nature of 
cipher notes—of no use to any one but the maker of them—or 
they run into self-consciousness or over-reflectiveness. Some- 
times, again, they are indiscreet. All of which dangers are 
more or less obviated by the conditions under which a well- 
bred woman, much in the world and not one whit corrupted 
by it, writes to her friends at home. Nothing gauges mind 
and breeding better than the manner of handling trifles, 
whether in conversation or literature. It is impossible to lay 
down rules as to what shall and shall not be said in print 
about clothes, children, servants, food. Instinct alone can be 
a safe guide, and in all these matters Madame Waddington’s 
literary instinct is perfect. 

Half of her book is occupied with the experiences of the 
Coronation at Moscow in 1883. The other half covers the 
ten years from 1883 to 1893 during which M. Waddington 
represented France at the Court of St. James. Madame 
Waddington does not write about politics—for obvious 
reasons it was better not to—but she describes persons, 
sketches character, and paints costume and ceremony with 
such masterly effectiveness and charming tact that one 
never doubts that she could have written admirably about 
polities had it been the right thing for her to do. Her 
pictures of the surface suggest the depths, and whether we 
accompany her on the State journey to the mediaeval cere- 
mony at Moscow, or by a Great Western train to a simple 
audience at Windsor Castle, we feel ourselves in the company 
of an able and sympathetic woman, who misses none of the 
historical associations or social significances of the occasion. 

The book begins with the pleasant bustle of preparation 
in Paris when M. Waddington was chosen for the special 
“ Ambassade.” It was an honour, but an honour not without 
drawbacks. There was the fear of a possible attempt 
on the life of the Czar, of exploding bombs that might 
blow up any number of official guests. They made their wills 
and appointed guardians for their child. But mixed up with 
these provisions against danger are all manner of amusing 
preparations of another sort,—the choice of gowns, the 
mustering of trinkets, the forming of the suite and the 
household. We become interested in the whole family party, 
including the two maids, Adelaide and Madame Hubert ; 
Hubert, the coachman; M. Phillipe, the hairdresser ; and the 
detective, “who looks like an amiable well-to-do bourgeois 
travelling for his pleasure, until you meet his eye, and the 
quick look which tells you he is very much on the alert.” By 
this time the party is en route in the sumptuous special train 
fitted up with every luxury and comfort, and seeming so out of 
keeping with the desolate country it traverses. It is Hubert, the 
coachman, who best sums up the characteristics of the scenery: 
“Pas de villages, pas de barritres, pas méme de chemins.” The 
detective mentions that “all the well-known Nihilist leaders 
will be at Moscow.” The Secretaries bring out maps and 
diagrams and histories of the wars of Napoleon. As they 


| and I wanted to see how it would go...... 











cross the Beresina they think of the Great Retreat and the 
men who lay down in the snow to sleep, making pillows of the 
dead bodies of their comrades. Primitive rafts are floating 
down the stream, and the music, so unutterably sad, of the 
Russian national airs comes to them. At Moscow the 
enormous French horses excite as much attention in the 
streets as the Ambassador and Ambassadress themselves, 
Hubert is proud of their contrast with the horses of the 
country, which he finds “like rats.” The resident Ambasgsa.- 
dress tells Madame Waddington “hideous tales” of ladies 
who get entangled in their trains while backing out of the 
Royal presence. Madame Waddington reflects that she has 
never worn a train in her life, and so as soon as all her 
official visitors are gone— 

“What do you think I did——? I told the maids to bring me 

my blue Court train. I locked the door of the ballroom, 
stationed Pierson outside with strict orders not to let any one in, 
put on my train over my brown cloth dress, put Adelaide and 
Madame Hubert at one end of the room, and whisked backwards 
and forwards, making them low curtseys (they were rather em- 
barrassed). I have never worn a train in my life, as you know, 
The maids were quite 
satisfied, and told me it worked beautifully, particularly when I 
backed across the room.” 
From this moment the blue velvet train is another friend 
whose adventures the reader follows with human sympathy. 
The series of audiences of Czar and Czarina, Grand Duchesses, 
&ec., the splendour of the Coronation, the mediaeval impres- 
siveness of the State banquet, the agonies of the poor ladies 
worn out with standing, to the point of one and all rejecting 
their “coquettish Paris shoes made to match their gowns,” 
and wearing instead “white satin boats,” hurriedly bought of 
a Moscow bootmaker,—all these things we must pass over, 
or touch on them only as Madame Waddington remembered 
them a year later when she was returning from that much 
simpler affair, her first audience of Queen Victoria at 
Windsor :— 

“Tt was certainly a very simple affair; as little etiquette as 
possible, but the Castle was fine. The old grey fortress and its 
towers and crenellated walls, the home of the sovereign who lives 
there with little pomp and few guards—guarded by her people, in 
the same Castle, and the same surroundings as when she began 
her long reign, a mere girl. When we think of all the changes 
she has seen in other countries—kingdoms and dynasties dis- 
appearing—we can realise what a wise rule hers has been. It is 
such a contrast to my last Royal Audience at Moscow, which now 
seems a confused memory of Court officials, uniforms, gold-laced 
coats, jewelled canes (I can see one of the Chamberlains who had 
an enormous sapphire at the end of his staff), princes, peasants, 
Cossacks, costumes of every description, Court carriages, Russian 
carriages, the famous attelage of three horses, every language 
under the sun, and all jostling and crowding each other in the 
courts of the Kremlin—with its wonderful churches and domes of 
every possible colour from pink to green—only soldiers, soldiers 
everywhere, and the people kept at a distance—very unlike what 
I have seen to-day.” 

The aspect of life that impressed Madame Waddington as a 
serious danger in Russia was the invisibility of any class 
between the Court and the people :— 

“Tt is a curious life. We see nothing but the Court and the 
people—no haute bourgeoisie nor intermediate class, and yet 
they exist, people in finance and commercial affairs. They cer- 
tainly have no part in the show. I should think there must be 
great discontent. The young generation certainly will never be 
satisfied to be kept entirely out of everything. Some of them 
have travelled, been educated in England, have handsome houses, 
English horses, &c.; but apparently they don’t exist. At least 
we have never seen any.” 

The actual audience at Windsor was delightful. The Queen 
struck the Ambassadress as a very impressive “ personality.” 
“She is short, stout, and her face rather red, but there is a 
great air of dignity, and self-possession, and a beautiful smile 
which lights up her whole face.” How the Ambassadress im- 
pressed the Queen was to be gathered from the surprise 
expressed by Sir Henry Ponsonby and Lady Harcourt that the 
audience had been so long, and that Madame Waddington had 
beenasked to sit down. Aninquiry about Madame Waddington’s 
family led her to tell the Queen how her little son Francis, 
having seen the blocks at the Tower, and heard of ladies’ 
heads being cut off, had feared that his mother would 
come in for similar treatment at the hands of “la méchante 
reine’? at Windsor. The Queen laughed, and the story 
greeted Madame Waddington on the lips of the Princess of 
Wales when she was received at Marlborough House. Visits 
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In Madame Waddington’s records of these the sentiment of 
the past colours the terse notes on the present :— 


“This morning Lady Salisbury showed me the house [Hatfield], 
—most interesting, full of treasures and memories, a great 
library with all sorts of letters from the time of Elizabeth, and 
in the drawing-room a vitrine filled with relics of the ‘Virgin 
Queen.’ It was curious to see her gloves, shoes, hat. I think 
Lady Salisbury was somewhat surprised at my interest in these 
last things, but I told her she must make allowances for the 
American, who was not accustomed to old family traditions and 
souvenirs of that kind. When I think of our Revolution, then it 
seems ages ago tome. We enjoyed our visit extremely, they are 
all so nice and simple. We got back to London this morning, 
and, of course, dined out somewhere. I was amused by one of 
the ladies saying to me after dinner, ‘Tid you really enjoy your 
visit to Hatfield? Aren’t they all dreadfully clever?’ I don’t 
think I should have applied the adverb, but clever they certainly 
are. Lord Salisbury has such a fine thoughtful face.” 


A dinner at Mr. Gladstone’s stirs homelier memories :— 


“The Gladstone house is small and dark (that is one of the 
things that strikes me here—the rooms are so much less 
lighted than in Paris), and always the chintz covers left on the 
furniture, which makes the rooms look ordinary. We found a 
great many people there. The Duke of Cambridge had been 
dining, and was presented to us. He looks a fine old English 
soldier (was in uniform), was very amiable, and spoke to me in 
French, which he speaks very well. Quantities of people were 
presented to me, I can’t remember half the names. Almost all 
the women were in black, half-high, and no display of jewels. 
Mrs. Gladstone is an old lady, very animated and civil, she wears 
a cap, with blue ribbons, rather as I remember Mother.” 


We can but dip here and there and bring up a very few 
gems as samples of the thousand-and-cne charming things 
that make up the book. And we cannot end better than with 
the farewell banquet at the Mansion House in 1893. The 
banquet was only for men. But the Lady Mayoress invited 
Madame Waddington to a little private dinner of ladies 
where there were sixteen ex-Lady Mayoresses. After dining 
together they were to go up to the gallery and hear the 


speeches :— 

“ Just as we were finishing a servant came to summon us to 
the gallery. The loving-cup was going round, and the speeches 
were to begin. ... It was a striking sight, particularly that 
table where was the Lord Mayor in his robes, and all the 
diplomatists with stars and broad ribbons. There was a blaze 
of light, and at first I couldn’t recognise anyone (we were 
very high), and then I saw W. standing, drinking out of the loving- 
cup, with the Lord Mayor on one side and Rustem (Turkish 
Ambassador) on the other, and gradually I made out a good many 
people. ..... There were roars of applause when W. got on his legs, 
and I must confess to a decided chokein my throat. W. spoke (in 
English, which they asked him to do) very simply and very well, 
going back to his early days. When he said that he had done his 
best always to keep up good and friendly relations with England, 
and that he had much sympathy from all sides, he was much 
cheered ; but much more when he said that perhaps what had 
given him more friends in England than any of his public acts as 
a statesman was the fact that he had rowed in the University 
eight at Cambridge. ..... He was quite ému when he came 
to the end; his voice taking that grave tone I like so much when 
he said ‘ good-bye.’” 

The Waddingtons left London in April, 1895, Madame 
Waddington wondering how she would like her ordinary Ife 
in Paris after the fuller excitement of the diplomatic circle. 
In the following year M. Waddington died. His widow paid 
a visit to England in the late summer of 1900, and she had one 
more audience of Queen Victoria. People asked her if she 
thought the Queen changed after seven years. And her 
answer was that she could not say that she did. That was 
five months before the Queen died. 





THE DRY FLY.* 


WHETHER the artificial fly is presented to the trout floating 
upon the surface or sunk in mid-water may not seem a matter 
of great moment, yet it divides anglers into two classes. To 
our mind, the complete angler of modern days ought to be able 
to fish ix the “dry-fly” or “ wet-fly ” manner, according to 
the nature of the river and the inclination of the trout. No 
one who has marked the rise, stalked, cast over, hooked, and 
landed, say, a two-pound trout with a floating fly can doabt 
that it is more amusing and needs more skill than catching 
the same fish in rough water with a sunk fly. It seems to us, how- 
ever, also to be pedantry to refuse to catch the same fish witha 
wet fly when he is feeding below the surface. The height of 
exaggeration is reached by some of the modern dry-fly school, 





* (1) Dry-Fly Fishing [10s. 64.]; (2) Dry-Fly Entomology [12s. 6d.] ; (3) Making 
a Fishery (3s. 64.] By Frederic M. Halford, ‘The Halford Dry-Fly Series,” 
New Editions, London: Vinton and Co, 


who say they would rather fish with a dry fly and catch nothing 
than fill a fine basket full with a wet fly. Yetso itis; and rivers, 
as well as anglers, are divided nowadays into dry-fly and wet- 
fly. Among the first, the Test, Itchen, and Kennet are pre- 
eminent in the list, and are followed by the smaller Hertford- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and other chalk streams. Every 
dry-fly fisherman maintains that on the chalk streams the 
large fish (which it is the object of every angler to kill) are 
only to be caught with a floating fly. Others will go even 
further, and talk as though fish were not to be caught at all 
on the chalk streams at the present day, except by the dry fly. 
If this is true, and we believe that to a certain extent it is, a 
curious matter for inquiry arises. 

The dry-fly art is a very modern thing. Colonel Hawker, 
at the beginning of the last century, used to catch trout in the 
Test at Longparish fishing with a wet fly from the back of his 
pony, and caught not only plenty of them but big fish as well, 
The present writer was fishing the other day in the company 
of a keeper who had seen Matthew Arnold and Froude (as well 
as many other less famous and perhaps more expert fisher- 
men) exercise their skill on the banks of a well-known chalk 
stream. This man had seen the gradual spread of the dry 
fly: but he could remember when every one fished with a wet 
fly, and generally with a cast of two or three flies. These 
past and famous anglers caught their fish as well as we do, 
who spend half the day anointing our fly with paraffin to 
make it waterproof, whisking it through the air to dry it 
between every cast, and changing it for another as soon as it 
is soaked. What would these famous anglers do to-day if 
they could be transported from the Elysian Fields to the 
water meadows which line the banks of the Itchen and 
the Test? Would they be able to fill their creels with 
their antiquated methods? The modern dry-fly purist would 
call it poaching if they did, and asserts with certainty 
that they would only scare the fish, which are now too highly 
educated for the old-fashioned school. We do not feel so 
sure about it. But having said so much, we must leave the 
problem to the thoughtful reader. 

Mr. Halford is a dry-fly purist of the first water, but we are 
glad to observe that he does not consider mayfly-fishing 
“poaching” or only to be compared to worm or minnow. 
He, on the contrary, goes to another extreme, and declares it 
to be more difficult and more disappointing than the fishing 
with a smaller dry fly. He also freely admits that there are 
conditions favourable to the use of the wet fly, though he has 
never known a day on a chalk stream when the wet fly was 
more efficacious. Other writers have written with greater 
charm on fly-fishing, but no one can describe the art and 
impart instruction with greater clearness or fuller know- 
ledge than Mr. Halford. He is very observant, as every 
fisherman should be, and the chapter on studies of fish 
feeding is excellent. Moreover, all that he has to say 
on casting against the wind, making the fly float cocked as it 
should be, and obviating the drag, shows the most intimate 
knowledge of the difficulties which meet the dry-fly fisher- 
man. These difficulties he tries to get over by inquiring 
scientifically into their causes. In dry-fly fishing, when to 
cast is often as important as anything else, and there is a 
chapter devoted to this. The second volume, which is in part 
a reissue of Mr. Halford’s well-known Floating Flies and 
How to Dress Them, deals with dry-fly entomology. As long 
as Mr. Halford confines himself to the best patterns of 
artificial flies and the methods of dressing them, the learning 
which he has to impart is of value. The illustrations, both 
of the natural and the artificial insects, are as good as 
one could wish. But in the chapters on the natural insects 
and their life history Mr. Halford sometimes gets out of 
his depth, and there is a good deal of undigested entomology 
extracted from scientific works which is not exactly what 
the fisherman requires to teach him something about the food 
of the trout. For many years Mr. Halford has performed 
autopsies on fish he has caught, in order to discover the con- 
tents of their stomachs. The great mixture of food which he 
has found—insects of different families and orders, larvae and 
nymphae, crustaceans, water-snails, and even full-grown cray- 
fish—all crammed together, has convinced him that the exact 
shade of the artificial fly, and even what fly and what pattern, 
are not matters of vital importance. What, then, must the 





dry-fly angler learn if he wishes to catch fish on a well-fished 
chalk stream? This is Mr. Halford’s answer :— 
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“The longer one lives and the more the subject is studied, the 

more forcibly are the lessons impressed upon one’s mind. The 
fish, being frequently cast over, get to know the appearance of 
gut, and to be suspicious of all flies, sometimes even the natural 
ones. The finest gut is no more successful than moderately 
stout gut. The greatest care must be taken that the artificial 
fly is placed on the water lightly and that it is perfectly dry and 
cocked. It must be so placed on the stream as to float down 
without the smallest semblance of drag or check, following pre- 
cisely the natural run of the current. In addition to all these 
points, one is that all the above conditions should be fulfilled in 
the first cast, and before the shyest fish can have the slightest 
suspicion that it is being deluded. This sentence has in substance 
been written many times before in this book, but it is so essen- 
tially the most important factor in determining the success or 
want of success of the angler that no apology is needed for its re- 
iteration. It should be impressed over and over again on the mind 
of every dry-fly fisherman.” 
To this we would add some other maxims hardly less im- 
portant. As long as a good fish goes on rising and sucking 
down the natural flies which float over him, stick to him, and 
go on casting over him. Sooner or later, unless you put him 
down, he will reward your perseverance, and make a mistake. 
Again, above all things, do not be in a hurry to cast over your 
rising fish when you have discovered one. If you make a bad 
cast and put your fly in the wrong place, let it float quietly 
past the fish before you pick the line off the water. Also 
choose the proper moment when to cast. Take advantage of 
a gust of wind, or a lull in a down-stream gale, or a passing 
cloud which darkens the sunshine or wipes out your shadow. 
Give your fish time to swallow his last mouthful and regain 
his posture of hungry expectation. Present your fly to his 
notice about the time when he would be taking a natural 
insect, and when natural insects are not passing over him. 
Then! oh what happiness and anxiety when you see your fly 
sucked down and feel the line tighten, hear the shrill music of 
the reel, and hold up the point of the bending rod! What 
splendid emotions! The present writer has often wondered 
whether other anglers feel their knees give way when they 
have landed a big fish, and find their hands tremble so 
violently that they cannot disengage the book. 


The last volume of Mr. Halford’s series deals with the less 
exciting but very important subject of the management of 
fisheries, the most important part of all being, perhaps, the 
weed-cutting. This expensive and laborious but necessary 
work is very easily overdone. If weeds are not cut at all, 
millers complain, the river is choked, and fishing is impossible. 
On the other hand, it is easy to deprive the trout of shelter 
and of places where their food-supply is bred for them, so 
completely as to injure the fishing. Mr. Halford writes on 
this matter in great detail, and recommends a system of 
weed-cutting which, if properly carried out, gives the 
greatest advantage to the trout and the angler. Half 
the excitement when you have hooked a big trout comes 
from the danger of being weeded. Sir Edward Grey, 
if we remember rightly, believes that trout hold on to 
the weeds with their mouths; however this may be, they 
generally manage to entangle the line; and there are few 
satisfactions greater than when a heavy fish, who has buried 
himself in a weed-bed, gives way before a steady pull on the 
line, and floats clear with the cast still intact. The destruc- 
tion of pike, which devour innumerable trout, is a question 
about which there can be no doubt; whether grayling should 
be encouraged or kept down in a first-rate trout stream is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Halford, and it is a question on which two 
opinions are held. Grayling prolong the fishing season, but 
it is disgusting in the spring to see the great dorsal fin appear 
when you think you have hooked a trout. We have no space 
to write at greater length on this book. It is a work which 
deals with the dry fly and the chalk stream in the most com- 
plete and exhaustive manner possible, and a book from which 
every angler will learn something, for very few have as much 
knowledge as Mr. Halford. 





SUBMARINE NAVIGATION.* 
Ir is nearly three centuries since the first submarine boat was 
constructed by a Dutchman, one Cornelius Drebbel, “the 
wonder-man of Alkmaar,” who displayed its remarkable quali- 
ties before our Scottish Solomon in the Thames. James L, 
who seems for once to have overcome his constitutional 





* Submarine Navigation, Past and Present. 


By Alan H, Burgoyne, London; 
Grant Richards, [38ls, 6d. net.] . 


timidity in the interests of science, took a lengthy trip in 
this vessel, which travelled at a depth of twelve or fifteen feet, 
and was propelled by oars passing through leather joints in 
her sides. The popular notion of the use to which sucha 
boat could be put was expressed by Ben Jonson in his Staple 
of News, where, amongst the inventions which were meant to 
satirise the credulity of the purveyors of novelty, we read 
that— 
* One Cornelius-Son 

Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 

To swim the harbour at Dunkirk, and sink all 

The shipping there...... 

It is an automa, runs under water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 

Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 

Betwixt the costs [ribs] of a ship, and sinks it straight.” 


Mr. Burgoyne, whose interesting and well-illustrated, though 
rather ill-written, book is a valuable repertory of information 
on the subject of submarine navigation, reminds us that many 
similar notions came into the minds of inventors during the 
last three centuries, though all of them were foredoomed to 
failure by the fact that “theory was in advance of the 
practical scientific knowledge of the day.” The first of these 
which can be taken seriously, as having passed the test of 
experiment, since the achievement of Drebbel, was the sub- 
marine boat of Fulton, in which the inventor of the steamboat 
made a successful voyage under the Seine at Paris. Fulton 
was extremely anxious to put his vessel to the crucial test of 
war, and wished to enlist his new invention in the service of 
the French Navy. What stopped him from attacking an 
English frigate seems to have been the feeling of the French 
Admiralty that such a weapon was not sportsmanlike,—the 
same reason which prevented Nelson from employing the 
torpedo against the Boulogne flotilla. “It seems impossible 
to serve a commission for belligerency,” wrote Admiral 
Pléville-le-Pelley, ‘to men who employ such a method of 
destroying the fleets of the enemy.” Fulton was quite ready 
to take the risks of sinking with his prey, but he declined to 
encounter the additional danger of being hanged as a pirate if 
he survived, and the invention went no further. The first 
actual use of a submarine boat in warfare occurred in the 
American Civil War, when the tiny ‘David’ of the Con- 
federates succeeded, after drowning several crews, in blowing 
up the Federal ironclad ‘Housatonic.’ It is true that the 
assailant shared the fate of its enemy, being sucked by the 
inrush of water into the hole that its torpedo had made in 
the side of the big ship. The surprising thing is not that the 
submarine was successful, but that men could be found bold 
enough to encounter certain death—the death of a rat in a trap 
—in order to injure the North. Still, what we know of those 
who man our own torpedo-boats, whose chance of escape in 
action would be little greater than that of the ‘David's’ 
crew, shows us that leaders will never be wanting for such 
more than forlorn hopes. 


The success of the ‘ David’ gave a considerable impetus to 
invention. Mr. Burgoyne gives a full description of the 
various more or less grotesque and impracticable ideas that 
were put forward from 1860 to 1890. But the first chapter in 
the history of useful submarine vessels may be dated less than 
twenty years ago. It was in 1885 that M. Goubet built his 
first submarine boat, with its electric motor, and in 1888 
that M. Gustave Zédé, working from designs left by the 
eminent Dupuy de Lome, launched his ‘Gymnite.’ In 
these vessels, and in the ‘Gustave Zédé,’ which was laid 
down in 1890 and named after the inventor who died during 
her construction, we find the germs of nearly all the con- 
trivances which make submarine navigation really practicable. 
The two Frenchmen, along with Mr. Holland—to a full 
and official account of whose remarkable invention a large 
part of Mr. Burgoyne’s second volume is devoted—may be 
regarded as the pioneers of practical submarine navigation. 
It is wonderful to notice with what rapidity invention in this 
line has advanced during the last twenty years. The 
original submarines were little more than curiosities. They 
could sink beneath the surface of the water and remain there 
for a considerable time without injury to their crew; but that 
was about the sum of their achievements. For fighting 
purposes they were entirely useless. It was impossible to 
steer them under water, or to regulate their depth when they 





were in motion; as their buoyancy was practically zero, or in 
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other words’ their weight was equal to that of a similar 
volume of water, the least impulse caused them to rise or sink 
in a most disconcerting manner, and they progressed along a 
kind of switchback. If atorpedo were fired from one of them, 
the boat promptly dived or “ stood on its tail” in consequence 
of the sudden change of weight; and to take one of them into 
a battle would have been an act of greater foolhardiness than 
that of the gallant Confederates who sank the ‘ Housatonic’ 
at the cost of their own lives. Now all that is changed. 
Such boats as the ‘ Holland,’ adopted by our own Admiralty 
and by the United States, or the latest French submarines 
and submersibles, are extremely practical vessels, in which it 
is perfectly possible to go and torpedo a stationary vessel 
whose moorings are known to the assailants. These new 
submarines steer on an even keel, are perfectly safe in the 
lands of well-trained engineers, and are capable of making 
voyages under water for considerable distances and at a fair 
speed. An ingenious system of automatic steering, akin to 
the “ balance-chamber ” of the Whitehead torpedo, keeps them 
at any required depth beneath the surface, and a compensatory 
system of taking in water to counterbalance the weight lost 
enables them to fire their torpedoes with safety to the crew 
and a fairly good aim. Mr. Burgoyne gives a full and 
adequate description of the ‘Holland,’ based chiefly on the 
United States official trials and reports, from which all these 
good qualities are ascertainable, and his book has the oppor- 
tune merit of telling us how far the submarine boat has been 
evolved, and what it can do in peace-time or in mancuvres. 
Such a study as this naturally affords the best data for the 
discussion of the really important question as to the uses 
and capabilities of the submarine in war. Unfortunately 
this, like many vexed questions of the elder Service—such as 
the functions of the torpedo and the ram in the naval battle of 
the future—can only besatisfactorily settled by atrial under the 
conditions of active service. It may, indeed, be hoped that it 
will be long before the opportunity for such a test is provided ; 
yet it does not seem easy to settle the discussion by a less 
austere arbitrament. The real question with regard to the 
submarine torpedo-boat is not whether it can be safely navi- 
gated in peace-time—which is sufficiently established by the 
experiments that have been conducted with the French boats 
and the ‘Holland,’ fully described by our author—but 
whether it will be a sufficiently powerful weapon in war to 
warrant the risking of valuable lives in it. Only “the real 
thing” will supply an absolutely satisfactory answer. At 
present we can say, however, that some of the chief naval 
authorities are convinced of the submarine’s powers, whilst 
others prefer to suspend their judgment. Admiral Dewey, 
for instance, has declared his conviction that he could never 
have held Manila Bay with his fifteen ships “if the enemy had 
had two of those boats with determined Americans on board.” 
The constant expectation of an attack which could not be 
foreseen or guarded against would have worn his squadron 
out; and it must be noted that some of the most sanguine 
believers in the possibilities of the submarine boat regard 
this moral effect as quite enough to justify its use, without 
an actual blow being struck by it. One of them declares 
that if he were in command of a submarine in the neigh- 
bourhood of a hostile fleet, he would think it sufficient 
to display his vessel on the surface, whereupon the foe 
would promptly seek other regions. This is going a little too 
far, and seems to assume considerable timidity on the part of 
the hostile commanders. Our own opinion is that the sub- 
marine has great possibilities before it as an adjunct to coast 
and harbour defence, but that it will never play a serious part 
in fleet actions: for it does not seem possible to get over the 
difficulty of its slowness and blindness under water. But its 
powers in the former direction are well worth study, and we 
are glad that our own Admiralty has taken up the submarine, 
if only to learn how to combat a weapon that must always be 
the resource of a Power whose fleets are unable to assume the 
command of the open sea. 





NOVELS. 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND* 


Tux transitional character of the modern novel is occasionally 
marked by the emergence of a book in which old conventions 


* Strangers in the Land. By Ethel F. Heddle. London: Blackie and Son. [6s.] 





and new methods are brought into more or less abrupt con- 
trast. Of this unconscious attempt to reconcile the old and 
the new Strangers in the Land is an exceedingly pleasant 
example. The plot is in its essentials old-fashioned, with its 
touches of melodrama and liberal reliance on the long arm of 
coincidence. The two old spinster ladies, one strong-willed 
and the other ingenuous, are familiar types; #0, too, is the hand- 
some, ambitious, self-centred prig, whose political and social 
successes in London have undermined his attachment to the 
heroine. But the selfishness of Mr. Walter Herbert, M.P., 
causes the reader no serious misgivings; it is merely a con- 
venient obstacle in the way of the development of the legiti- 
mate love interest of the story, and without such obstacles 
it would be difficult to construct novels at all. In this case 
the interest of the story depends almost entirely on the 
new setting of an old plot. After a genial, if somewhat 
stereotyped, picture of life in a sleepy country town, the scene 
is abruptly shifted to the Far East, reminding one somewhat 
of those modern musical comedies in which, after a first act at 
a country house on the river, the entire dramatis personae are 
swept off in the second to the Court of an Oriental potentate. 
The motive in the present instance—interest in Zenana work 
on the part of the old ladies, coupled with a desire on the part 
of the strong-minded one to trace the whereabouts of her 
missing half-brother—is rather far-fetched, but once the 
shock is over, and the two old ladies and the heroine are safely 
landed in Java and installed at the bungalow of their vicar’s 
nephew, we are not disposed to quarrel with the means adopted. 
Dick Beresford and his Dutch chum, Van Delden, are an 
immense improvement upon the M.P., and the sketches of 
bazaar life, of natives contented and discontented, of the Dutch 
residents, and of the alternating magic and oppressiveness of 
a tropical climate not only indicate a familiarity with the 
originals, but are executed with an amount of spirit and 
sympathy that goes a good way towards enabling the home- 
keeping reader to realise the impression created on an eye- 
witness. The expert novel-reader will have no difficulty in 
forecasting the issue of the friendly rivalry between the Dutch 
and English suitor, in which a stronger claim on our sympae 
thies is perhaps made by the unsuccessful candidate ; nor will 
there be much uncertainty as to the part in store for the out- 
cast and denationalised Englishman once his compatriots 
have serious need of his services. Redjo, alias Harry Bouverie, 
redeems the irregularity of his youth by w succession of heroic 
acts,—saving the heroine from a deadly snake, recovering the 
kidnapped child of the Dutch administrator, and finally 
rescuing the entire European community during a native 
revolt at the cost of his own life. Dick Beresford’s sudden 
but opportune succession to a baronetcy is a little uncon- 
vincing, but it serves to compensate Elspeth for the loss of 
social prestige due to her being jilted by the faithless 
politician. 

From all that has been said it will be readily seen that Miss 
Heddle’s story enters into no serious competition with the 
works of Mr. Joseph Conrad or Mr, Hugh Clifford. It bears 
in regard to Malaya somewhat the same relation to their 
works that the vivacious Anglo-Indian romances of Mrs. 
Croker do to the stories of Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Steel. . The 
formula, as we have said, is somewhat old-fashioned, but the 
tone of the book is so genial, and the exotic local colour laid 
on so effectively, as to render the whole a very engaging alter- 
native to the strenuous but depressing novels which still form 
a considerable proportion of what in the afflicting but con- 
venient phraseology of the hour is known as the “ fictional 
output.” 





The Undersong. By H.C. Macilwaine. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This, except for the last two sketches, is a book of Australian 
stories which give a very lifelike picture of the country in which 
the scene is laid. To the ordinary reader “Jasper Townshend’s 
Piccaninny ” will probably be the most attractive of the collection. 
The strongest is, however, the first story, “ Billy Durbey.” The 
two pictures of the “ noble savage,” first on his honeymoon, and 
then in the dock for the murder of his forcibly dishonoured wife, 
are finely contrasted, and Mr. Macilwaine succeeds in communi- 
cating to his reader a shudder at the hopeless sufferings of the 
wild creature caught in a trap. “A Microcosm of Empire” is 
also an excellent story, and the collection may be strongly re- 
commended to readers who want to combine amusement with 





information on Australian matters. 
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_ Sir Julian the Apostate. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—There is a great deal of very clever character- 
drawing in this novel, and though the central theme must be 
called “unpleasant,” the book contrives to avoid the worst 
meaning of the word. The great success of the story is Mrs. 
Farrer-Hammond, whose superficial refinement and real vulgarity 
are most cleverly drawn. At the end of the book the reader hates 
this cultured lady almost as much as though he had met her in 
real life, and this is a real triumph for the author. The old doctor 
is another character on whom much pains have been bestowed, 
but though fairly successful, he is of a less original type 
than Mrs. Farrer-Hammond. This lady’s cleverness, her severe 
good taste in matters of house decoration, and all her other 
intolerable qualities make up a picture in which the smallest 
touches are consistent, and help to construct a lifelike whole. 
The plot of the book is slight, and the hero and heroine are one 
wooden and the other a mere outline, but the novel is well worth 
reading, if only for the sake of Mrs. Farrer-Hammond. 


Marie-Eve. By Marian Bower. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Although 
it is very often melodramatic, and therefore ridiculous, there is 
something in this book which makes it worthy of mention. Like 
the novel noticed above, it has one excellently drawn character,— 
John Silverleigh, the very terre-d-terre country squire whom 
Marie-Eve marries. This honest gentleman’s pathetic endeavours 
to understand the rather fantastic creature he has married are 
related with a good deal of sympathy and insight. It cannot be 
said that the author’s excursions into the field of political intrigue 
are convincing, and the fiercely amorous Russian spy Novikoff 
is too familiar a figure to be impressive. The author gives us a 
rather good saying, which she puts into the mouth of an old 
servant,—* One-sided love is like eggs without bacon for break- 
fast. A deal of poach, and little enough relish.” This is a great 
deal more amusing than M. Novikoff’s melodramatic platitudes. 


London Roses. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—We certainly miss the vigorous hand that drew 
“Cornet Strong” for us. London Roses is the story of a love 
affair begun in the Manuscript Room of the British Museum, of 
all places in the world. (How did such a butterfly as Miss Rhoda 
Comstock find her way into this retreat of learning?) We havea 
good many digressions by the way, some of them, as that of the 
“ Moth,” bringing us into contact with real pathos ; but the whole 
is disappointing. Thetwo brothers, Thomas and Stephen, fail to 
interest us, and the story depends for whatever attraction it has 
on the brightness and cleverness of the narrative. Of these we 
never fail to get a certain measure. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand. By Gertrude Atherton. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. net.)—This is a most amusing little story of 
what we may call the “ genteel farce” kind. Mrs. Pendleton, who 
has been a pronounced flirt in her married life, becomes a 
widow at twenty-four, and receives simultaneous offers of 
marriage from four admirers. It must, she thinks, be a practical 
joke; to avenge the insult she engages herself to the four. What 
follows our readers must find out for themselves. The complica- 
tions are, we think, admirably managed, and brought to a just 
conclusion. 

Pizie O'Shaughnessy. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. (R.T.S. 
2s. td.) —“ Pixie,” christened “ Patricia Monica de Vere,” is of a 
familiar type of Irish girl; but Mrs. Vaizey has the art of making 
old material look fresh, as all who have read her “ Peggy Saville” 
must know. Shecomes froma castle, typically Irish, to an English 
school, where she makes herself at home in a marvellous fashion. 
Then the scene changes to the castle, to which Mademoiselle, 
the French teacher, has been invited. Here various things, 
comical and tragical, happen; a love story is begun, and another 
carried on; and the usual “business” of the novel is introduced 
and finished off. Pixie is not much of a story. In fact, the 
heroine, though she is always amusing, does not interest us as 
much as her sisters. But it is a gay, and at times even brilliant, 
little story, and always wholesome. 

Cap’n Simeon’s Store. By George S. Wasson. (Gay and 
Bird. 6s. net.)—These thirteen papers are sketches of life in 
one of the little towns of the New England shore which are 
now left nearly as high and dry as our own Sandwich and 
Winchelsea. ‘The “Store” is the village shop, and the stories are 
tales told there of a winter-night. .We must own that we found 
them hard to understand, harder even than the “ Wolfville” 
dialect, for the key to that is in the lingo of “poker.” And the 
point of the stories is not brought out clearly enough. This is 
true of most; there are exceptions, as “The Oakum Hill Ground.” 
The “ground” is a spot where fish are to be found, an experience 
familiar to all who know anything of sea-fishing. Such spots are 
known by landmarks, which are brought into a certain relation to 
each other when the right place has beeu reached. In this case 


the whole countryside isso changed that the landmarks cannot be 
recognised. But even here the motive is scarcely adequate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MUSLIM CONQUEST OF INDIA. 

Mediaeval India. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
5s.)—It is a fascinating and romantic story that Professor Lane- 
Poole—a highly accomplished historian—has to tell in these 
pages, where he traces the invasions of Indiaand the Empires raised 
there by Muslim conquerors from Mahmud the Iconoclast to 
Aurangzib. It is even less easy to define the mediaeval period in 
India than in Europe, but Professor Lane-Poole has set his feet 
on firm ground by identifying it with the period of nearly eight 
hundred years during which “the immemorial systems, rules and 
customs of ancient India were invaded, subdued and modified by 
a succession of foreign conquerors who imposed a new rule and 
introduced an exotic creed, strange languages and a foreign art.” 
This period has a peculiar interest for the picturesque historian, 
because it presents a succession of outstanding figures on which 
he may embroider the purplest patches that he can furnish. The 
history of India during the Muslim invasions is not the history of 
a people so much as a chronicle of Kings and soldiers. “The 
vast mass of the people enjoy the doubtful happiness of having 
no history, since they show no development; apparently they are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Their social structure 
and their habits have come down almost unchanged from the old 
Indian life which is chronicled in the Sanscrit classics, and endure 
with little alteration at the present day. One may say that the 
fierce Muslim storm was met with the same impassivity as that 
which Arnold ascribes, in a famous passage, to the Oriental 
victims of a still earlier invasion :— 

“‘The East bow’d low before the blast 
Tu patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 

Thus Professor Lane-Poole has felt himself empowered to concen. 
trate his attention on the outstanding figures of history, without 
laying himself open to the charge of neglecting more important 
matters for the charms of mere “drums and trumpets.” There is 
little to tell of social development without going back to a remote 
past that does not come within the scope of such a book as this. 
Even the methods of government bear little impress of the 
Muslim conquerors. “English Collector-Magistrates follow much 
the same system, in essential outline, as that which Akbar 
adopted from his Hindu Chancellor, and many executive details 
and most of the principles of local administration have their 
origin in probably prehistoric custom.” Professor Lane-Poole 
gives us a realistic and striking picture of mediaeval India, and a 
thrilling narrative of the successive incursions which, as one of 
their least-expected consequences, made the King of England the 
ruler of more Mahommedan subjects than any other potentate in 
the world. There was a twofold cause for the early Muslim 
invasions,—greed for gold and religious zeal. Arab merchants 
brought news of the wealth of India and of its idolatry,—“ of 
gold and diamonds, jewelled idols, gorgeous religious rites, and a 
wonderful civilisation.” The Koran strictly enjoined the duty of 
stamping out idolatry, and the jewelled eyes of the idols of 
Hindostan did nothing to discourage enthusiasm; then, as often, 
“the spoliation of the idolaters became a means of grace.” We 
have no space to follow the gradual development of Muslim con- 
quest, beginning with the sporadic incursions of Arab fighters 
into Sind, twelve centuries ago, and ending with the establish- 
ment of that Empire of the Great Mogul which only went down 
before the onslaught of a new and higher civilisation from the 
West. Professor Lane-Poole tells the heroic story of Mahmud and 
Babar, Akbar and Aurangzib, with accuracy and brilliance. We 
may note his explanation of the great power exerted by Islam as 
a missionary influence in India, because “the moment an Indian 
accepts Islam he enters a brotherhood which recognises no 
distinctions of class in the sight of God, and every advancement 
in office and rank and marriage is open to him.” Such a religion 
was bound to succeed in the face of the Hindu caste-system. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
feserved for review in other jorms.] 





Rossetti Papers, 1862-1870. A Compilation by William Michael 
Rossetti. (Sands and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The title-page bears 








the date of 1903; the preface that of 1900; this looks like a new 
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edition, but we do not remember to have seen the book before, 
Happily, it does not call for criticism. Mr. W. Rossetti has put 
together letters from and to his brother Dante G. and himself, 
and various friends and associates, members, in short, of the 


Rossetti circle, and extracts from his own diaries. He has used 
his discretion in choosing, and we have no wish to find fault with 
the result. Beyond all doubt this isa highly interesting volume; 
we go on reading, not always knowing why, but still without a 
thought of leaving off, or even skipping. Some things seem 
trivial, and yet we feel as if we should have missed them. We 
come into contact with some strange people,—with Mr. 
Warrington Taylor, for instance, who shows admirable good 
sense in business matters re W. Morris and Co., but orders 
a decorative coffin for himself; with Mr. W. D. O’Connor, 
who finds in Walt Whitman “a man primal and abysmal, 
a living soul boundless and terrible, master and summit of 
all, and resuming and surpassing the universe”; and, above all, 
with Mr. Seymour Kirkup. Mr. Kirkup, it should be said, was on 
intimate terms with Dante. Dante was employed in February, 
1868, as Garibaldi’s guardian; but he found himself able 
to be useful to Mr. Kirkup’s little girl. First, he brought 
her a rabbit from Caprera; the rabbit died; then, “assisted by 
another,” he brought hera lamb, “almost a sheep,” with instructions 
how it was to be fed (communicated through a writing medium). 
This could not be carried out, and the lamb was removed by the 
spirits through a window. A little black dog came in its stead, 
and Dante, with the seven other spiritsJof the company, were, 
we are told, very merry with it. These specimens are of the 
comic kind, but there is much in the volume that is serious. 


Sketches of Old Downside. By the Right Rev. Abbot Snow, 
O.S.B. (Sands and Co. 5s. net.)—The story of this book begins 
with the transference of the Brotherhood and school from Acton 
Burnell, where they had found a home after their expulsion from 
Douai, to the newly purchased property of Downside. It relates 
how the question of return to Douai was discussed after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, actually settled in the affirmative, 
and reversed for a variety of reasons. Dr. Snow humorously 
suggests the sea-sickness of the delegates who went to inspect 
the Douai buildings, but gives graver causes. Among these the 
matter of ecclesiastical exemption may probably be put first. In 
England this could be, and actually was, secured later on. The 
history of the school follows, of its studies and amusements, and 
of its inner life generally. The author claims that the teaching 
was more effective than was to be found in non-Catholic 
schools, a claim which may be readily conceded. As to the 
highest class of scholarship, it has hardly had a chance, but it 
may well have it in the future,—in fact, has it now, witness the 
last election to the “ Hertford ” at Oxford. Dr. Snow’s book is written 
for his old pupils and friends, its contents having appeared in the 
Downside Magazine. The outside reader has, for the most part, 
no reason to criticise unfavourably. Dr. Snow, however, might 
have spared us some unkind things, which we will not quote, on 
p. 56. Possibly, too, he might have used somewhat more judicious 
language in his description of “an Irish pike made and used in 
the rebellion of 1798 and polished up for 1848.” ‘This, we are 
told, is “a touch of the patriotic.” 


Remembrances of Emerson. By John Albee. (Gay and Bird. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Albee has not much in the way of “remem- 
brance” to give us after he has told the story of how he went 
over to Concord from Andover and spent an afternoon with the 
It is a very pleasing picture, and we are glad that 
it has been drawn. The remainder of the book may be said to be 
more about Emersonians than about Emerson. All this is not 
irrelevant ; in the character of the disciples we see the character 
of the sage. 


philosopher. 





Schleiermacher, Personal and Speculative. By Robert Munro, 
B.D. (Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 4s. 6d. net.) —This volume was 
intended for the series of “ Philosophical Classics” ; circumstances 
retarded its completion ; before it could be finished the series was 
discontinued. We are glad that the good work which Mr. Munro 
has put into it was not wasted. We cannot but regret, however, 
that the author did not take the opportunity which the altered 
conditions of publishing gave him and add a review of Schleier- 
macher’s theology. It was in theology, after all, that the man 
made most impression. He furnished a standing-place to many 
who without him would have been not a little put to it to find 
one. By theology Mr. Munro means the theology of Revelation. 
The subject is not wholly excluded; there is, for instance, an 
excellent comparison between the idea of God as conceived by 
Spinoza and by Schleiermacher. We have to thank Mr. Munro 
for what he gives us. He seems to move with an assured step in 
regions where it is not easy to find one’s way. 








Life of Benvenuto Cellini, Written by Himself. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Anne Macdonell. 2 vols. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 7s. net.)—This is the first of a new series of 
“Temple Autobiographies” which is to appear under the editors 
ship of Mr. William Macdonald. The editor writes a brief pre- 
face, in which he magnifies autobiography as a form of literature 
and as a human record, and the translator writes an introduc- 
tion in which she appreciates the book and discusses especially 
the question of Cellini’s veracity. Mr. J. A. Symonds held 
Cellini to be “a most veracious person.” Sundry tests of 
examination applied to the narrative bring out a quite different 
result. As to the people with whom Cellini had to do, we may 
suspend our judgment; he may have been the honest man and 
they the rascals who figure in his story. But what are we to say 
of the hailstones which he encountered “ about twenty-two of the 
clock” when he was a day’s journey from Lyons, on his way to 
Italy? At first they were larger than “chalk balls from an air- 
gun”; then they were like “balls from crossbow”; next they 
were “as big as lemons.” Further on, he saw lying on the 
ground “hailstones so big that you could not have spanned one 
of them with your two hands.” But everything that Cellini did 
and everything that happened to him surpassed what other 
people did or endured. The autobiography is not an edifying 
book, and certainly not for every reader; but it is a very notable 
piece of work. 





A Gloucestershire Wild Garden. Bythe Curator. (Elliot Stock. 
6s. net.)—The “ Curator’s” garden is not acommon one. He is 
happy in having had a beginning made for him, though there 
was a period of neglect between this beginning and his own con- 
tinuation. He is happy, also, in having water; three ponds on 
different levels go no little way towards making an Elysium, 
What he has done himself he tells us very pleasantly in this 
volume. Some of his doings will probably be beyond the reach 
of most people; but there is also much that is imitable without 
any very great difficulty. We cannot attempt to follow him 
through his narrative and description. But why does he thrust 
in a dialogue on religion? Of course the subject is one in which 
every one is an expert; possibly that is a good reason for leaving 
it alone. We observe that the “Curator’s” Douglas pine has 
grown to a height of 40 ft. in fifteen years. Is not this a some- 
what formidable inmate of a garden? We often see people gaily 
planting trees that one day they or their heirs will be very glad 
to get rid of. With this we may mention the fifth edition of The 
Wild Garden, by W. Robinson (John Murray, 10s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Robinson is a well-known expert in these matters, and the public 
has given, it is evident, an emphatic approval to this book. 





Public Schools Scholarship Questions. By E. J. Lloyd, B.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Lloyd has collected 
the papers recently set in the examinations for scholarships, 
entrance and other, in eighteen public schools. The dates vary 
from 1897 to 1901. Most of them belong to the three years 1899- 
1901. The compilation will prove of the very greatest use to 
teachers preparing boys for these trials. It will be understood 
that the standard varies considerably. The subjects of the 
papers are Greek and Latin, French and German, mathematics 
and arithmetic; to the last two answers are given. The first 
question of the first paper contains a curious mistake. It begins 
thus,—* Translate: Tanta fuit omnium exspectatis vivendi.” 
Then comes a blank space; then “(a),” indicating that the 
translation begins, and followed by “Alcibiadis.” Our readers 
can emend if they please. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee as 


Beevor (W.), With the Central Column in South Africa from Belmont to 
Ot ath- PORE s GOO cca cesses es iccascveesine concasszcscessosuscecsyectssuneredan Newnes) net 42/0 
Bodley (J. E. C. js The Coronation of Edward VII., 8vo 
Brown (J. D.), Manual of Library Economy, 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Cattell (H. W.), Post-Mortem Pathology, BVO sescsese ippincott) net 15/0 
Chambers (E. K.), The Mediaeval Stage, 2 vols.. "(Oxford niv. Press) net 25/0 
Chaucer: Facsimile Reproduction of the First F ‘Olio, 1532, folio 
La More Press) net 126/0 
Crowmarsh (H. R.), The pore: Of Marge, Cr 8V0 ....ssorssesseees (Richards) 6/0 
Dale (D.), The House that Jack Built, er 8vo.. eesecceseces ..(Everett) 6/0 
Dhingra (M. L.), Elementary Bacteriology, CF BVO sscssesssoes ( Loogmana} net 3/0 
Elers (George), Memoirs, Svo.. seseseeeeeeeees(Heinemann) net 12/0 
Gray (A.), A Pilgrimage to Bible Lands, CH SCO cons cccacccecececdat (Ske 36 
Griffiths (A.), The Wrong Road, Cr 8V0 ......scssecseesesseesessescersessereeeees 
Growoll (A. te Three Centuries of English Book-trade ee Eom) 
ow) net 21/0 
Harrison (E.), The Kindergarten Building Gifts, cr 8V0............... 3/6 
Hiorns (A, H.), Steel and Iron for Advanced Students, cr 8vo iiScmillon 10/6 
Hotchkiss (W. B.), Sketches from the Dark Continent, cr 8vo (Headley) net 2/6 
Houmas (M.), A Tragic Contract, cr 8vo Greening) 6/0 
Lorimer (G. C.), The Master of Millions, cr 8vo ... ..(Bevell) 6 
Mackenzie (W. C.), History of the Outer Hebrides, “8vo .. (AL “Gardner) net 126 
McKie (D.), Tables of Compound Interest and Annuities.. .(Baxendine) net 7/6 







Masters of English Landscape Painting, folio ................seeeese (Studio) net 7/6 
Maxwell (B. H.), The Queen-Regent, cr 8V0.................0000 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Meyer (B, H.), Railway Legislation in the United States.. (Macmillan) net 5/0 
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Molesworth (Sir W.), Selected Speeches on Questions — to Colonial 
Policy, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Murray (A. E.), History of Comme and Financial Relations between 
Eng and and Ireland from the Period o? the Restoration (P. S. King) net 
Oye (E. L.), Disease of the Pancreas, its Cause and Nature (Lippincott) net 























I AEE 5), WEIN, CEU: sci ncsvcccssineseosesencn osnsonserevseprosuvesessess (Richards) 36 
Pickthall (M.). Said the Fisherman, cr 8vo ............ (Methuen) 6/0 
Poole (S. L.), North-West and by Nor th, cr8vo .. ...(Simpkin) 3/6 
Powell (B. F. S. B-.), War in Practice, cr 8V0...........:.csceccseeeseeeees (Isbister) 5/0 
Russell (R.), "The Garden Colony : Natal and its Neighbours......(Dent) net 2/6 
Sandeman (E, A.), Notes on the Manufacture of Earthenware (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Saunders (M.), Deficient Saints: a Tale, cr 8V0...........ccccsssseseeeeesceeees (Bell) 6/0 
Shakespeare Country (The), Illustrated by J. Leyland, 4to ...(Newnes) net 4/6 
senting [P c.), Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket, er 8vo ......(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Stirling (H.), The Southern Cross: a Novel, cr 8vo. (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Strawberry ves, by a Leaf, cr Svo (Nash) 6/0 
Strong (I.) and Osbourne (L.), Memories of Vailima, cr vo (Constable) net 3/6 
Tomlinson (E. J.), Into the Sunlight, cr 8vo .. (Everett) 6/0 
Van Voorst (Mrs. J. and Marie), T he Woman who Toils, cr 8vo (Richards) 6/0 
Walters (D. F.). Francis Vane, cr 8v0...............cesceeesesesereeee Sonnenschei on 36 
Wiltse (S. k.), Kindergarten Stories and ew T sate er 8vo (Curwen) 3/6 
Winuboilt (S. E.), Latin Hexameter Verse, cr 8vo.. .(Methuen) 3/6 
Witt (P.), Innocent of Crime: a Novel, er 8vo.. ; ‘..(Unwin) net 6/0 
Wolfenstein (M.), Idylls of the Gass, cr 8vo et coseoeceeeueossectereas( Macmillan) 6/0 








“LIBERTY” SUMMER SALE. 
THIS DAY 


And Following Days. The 
Surplus Stocks of Dress and 
Furnishing Fabrics, Carpets, 
Rugs, Costumes, Millinery, &c., 
At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tux Mvurvat’s Report.’’—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 














Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS 08 £78,089, 283 
INCOME _... . £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 


The Mutual Life-has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Ofice for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Dz Cc. HALDEMAN, General Manag rer. 
~ «DRINK. “MONTE FIANO.”| 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purge Wins.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Griffiths, ?h.D., 
&c.; Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”"—P. S. 
Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Eccause it will IMMPROVE by keeping. ‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
18 - per dozen b »rttles 
10,6 ,, ». 4 bottles) 
Grown and Shinto by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


Pi Who will send P rice L ists and Sauples free | on application, 


~ FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. — 


' Delivered free in London. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 








ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5: Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROLHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Caveudish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelin P. Bouverie, Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Liouel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. — 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. ‘Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Kar! of Verulam. 
a oo? Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 

C.8.1, 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year.—Partieipating Lifo Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold_by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 
GaRDEN, Lonvon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
SUN 


67 Hattox 





INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing. Lane. 








FUNDS IN HAND seaceeaeeee 0 ec ccc ce ccccee.cccccccccccday es 159040. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSURANCES may be effected in this SOCIETY. 


Society by Members of the Universities, 
Publie Schools, aud other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the protits divisible 
—— the Assured. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers. to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
i eq j ms) Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
Tabie Cloths, 2 yds. sannve, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckaback 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 














Samples and ~ 
> owels, 46 perdoz. Koller Towel- 
: post. freee DAMASK ling, « Sper yd. Dusters, from 3,3 per 


doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


LINEN. 


TABLE AND HousE 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 





Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs, TREVES, Hor TCHINSON, and other Ratnent Experts. 





‘BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations Sree. 








OUR EYES, aud how to Preserve: them, by Joun Brownina, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 


(Estab. 1765.) 





Nore New ADDREsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 
‘oi | THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 
emia LA BRILLIANTINE 
METALLIC POWDER. 
METALS, | ‘TRY IT AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 
u Sold everywhere in Gd. and 1s. Boxes, 
especially Proprietors: 
BRASS, | |J. F. BAUMGARTNER and co., 
} (Sr.) 


74 Newman Street, Oxford St., W. 
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SPECIAL N OTICE.—To make room. for the New Productions 
that they are now manufacturing for the Autumn Season 


HAMPTONS 


will on MONDAY NEXT, and until 18th inst, only, 
Sell at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 
all such of their CARPETS, CRETONNES, CHINTZES, 
and other FURNISHING FABRICS, HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS, LACE CURTAINS, &e., as they have 
decided not to repeat, together with many Extra- 
ordinary Bargains in CHINA, GLASS, IRON- 
MONGERY, OIL PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOUBRS, &c, 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 
see HAMPTONS ILLUSTRATED CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
M81, SENT FREE, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
NATIONAL | raw in crams. deontion pig 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No, 48 GracecuurcH Strest, Lonpon, E.C. 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c.,, 








VALUED OR’ PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 
SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 §& 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, E.C, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 








AINT BEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


The OFFICE of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at the end of the 
Summer Term, and the Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the Vacancy. 
Saint Bees is a first-grade Grammar School with low fees. There is a Hostel 
capable of accommodating 60 Boarders and the Head-Master has a House 
capable of accommodating 30 Boarders, and the Second Master also takes 
Boarders. The School has valuable Exhibitions at the Universities attached to 
it, and there are other Exhibitions to which its pupils are eligible. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, He 
has a fixed stipend of £200 and Capitation fees, which have amounted on the 
average of the last 7 years to £358 3s, 94. The charge for Boarding in his 
House is £40 a year, and the average number of Boarders therein during the 
last 7 years has been 29, The average number of boys in the School has during 
the last 7 years been 142. The School is administered under a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners dated the 20th November, 1880. A Copy of the 
Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors on payment of one 
shilling. The Vacancy is owing to the acceptance of the Rectory of Aldridge, 
Statfordshire, by the Rev. W. T. Newbold, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who has held the Head-Mastership for 234 years. The Head- 
Master’s House is a new one, and the School buildings, some of which date from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have been recently adapted to modern require- 
ments. There is a good playground, cricket-field, &c., swimming bath, gym- 
nasium, and carpenter’s shop.—Candidates are desired to send their names and 
qualification, with not more than 3 testimonials (accompanied by 12 printed 
eopies of the same) and not more than 7 references, to T. H. BROCKBANK, 
Clerk to the Governors, Whitehaven, not later than 15th July. The person 
appointed will be expected to begin his work in the middle of September. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The COUNCIL is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in 
ECONOMIC and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Applications should be sent 
not later than July 15th next to the Registrar, from whom the detailed con- 


ditions may be obtained. 
SYDNEY CHAFFEES, Registrar. 


PS gigi SCIENCE MASTER REQUIRED in September 
for large Public School in country. Candidates must have had good 
experience in School Work and be Churchmen, Extensive Laboratories about 
to be built; smaller ones already existing.—Apply, ‘‘ CUSTOS,” c/o Paton’s, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


ITERARY GENTLEMAN WANTED as READER 

and COMPANION to live abroad. Must be unmarried, have an agreeable 

voice. Must be cultivated and conversational. Highest references. Liberal 
salary.—Address, ‘‘ LITERARY,”’ Willing’s, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


LADY SECRETARY WANTED at Michaelmas by 

the Women’s Local Government Society ; Graduate preferred. Business 

Training in Committee and Office Work essential; Shorthand desirable. 

Commencing salary, £100. Apply in writing not later than July 18th, stating 

ualifications and age. Send only three testimonials {copies).—Address, Miss 
EIGH BROWNE, Hon. Sec., 58 Porchester Terrace, W. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—The Principal of a very select 

School for Girls, in one of the best residential parts of London, will take 

into Partnership, with a view to succession, a LADY of suitable qualifications, 

Social and Educational, and having Capital at command. The School is earning 

a& handsome profit.—Apply, in the first instance, to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
Scholastic Association, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


























CHOOL PARTNERSHIP.—The Principal of a first-class 
Boarding School for Girls on the South Coast wishes to meet with a 
LADY GRADUATE as House-Mistress, with a view to Partnership if possessed 
Sonten and able to introduce Pupils.—Apply, in the first instance, to R. J. 
E 


OR, M.A., Scholastic Association, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 











HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas, The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
aig at Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
rincipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
laying-fleld, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

For Prospectus and terms apply to 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAI GER GRAY. 


UPLANDS, ST. LEONARDS, 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine ‘class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and tives courts, and a playing-tield, Fees £40. 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certiticated resident stati. Visiting specialists. Morning 
pupils attend trom 9.15 to 12,45, Prospectus on application. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 

ot Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of successes, &., apply, 
Rev. W. H, MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford, 


(OeschoLaRst SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
s 























SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. B. D. 
ALLOW, Head-Master. 





W ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 

the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 
PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 


UY’sS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Isr, 

Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for compe- 
tition annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientitic M.B.(Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regula- 
tions for Residence in the College, New Scheme for Payment of Composition 
—_ oe apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 

ridge, S.E. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENUCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £14 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 

For calendar and tull particulars apply to the DEAN or MEDICAL SCHOOL 
SECRETARY. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

tor Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCA'ITIUON as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation tor 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 




















OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Howme School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

or Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot #ngland, Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








ROFESSEUR FRANCAIS, bachelier, longue pratique, 
excellentes références, DEMANDE EMPLOI dans Institution ou 
rréceptorat dans Famille. 
Adresse, Monsieur D. PINEAU, Professeur, 
8 et 10 rue Kapin, a Tours, Indre et Loire, 


OMPANION - SECRETARYSHIP DESIRED  b 
travelled Englishman (foreign University), officer’s son, well connected, 
speaking, writing French, German, Italian, Spanish ; classical scholar, with 
hterary tastes: fluent letter-writer, good conversationalist; references.— 
Replies, ‘A. T.,” Spectator Office, London. 








OLIDAY TUTOR WANTED FOR AUGUST, for 

2 boys aged 9 and 10; good at cricket and other games; very quiet 

country place.—Apply by letter to Mrs. A., The Court Lodge, Chelsfield, t, 
stating terms. 
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PRUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

BECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectusonapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIBLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of —_—*t, enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Study of Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, Freneh, and German Teachers. Kind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOSSI, Laino, Lago Maggiore. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 














‘ oben KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Oper healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY léra, 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rey. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 


IN G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam. 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach. 
ing, and for professional coaching in games, Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 








OLIDAYS in FRANCE.—LADY PRINCIPAL, 

residing in Paris for July, and at Seaside for August and September, 

OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the Summer Holidays. Family life; 
moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 212 rue St. Jacques, Paris. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to fixish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 





ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 








EASIDE.—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
Ladies’ School, conducted 7 the Misses McCALLUM. New premises 
specially ‘built and advantageously situated. Limited number of pupils. 
areful individual training. Best masters, Resident French and German 
governesses. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

1, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 
niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical traiming and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
fighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL BEGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
T., MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderatious and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 






































E W NAVAL SCHEME, 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. Estd. 1835, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W, 
DEVONPORT .—44 Fore Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
Buildings, Portsmouth. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, ht. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded ix 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN Consors only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Sxetsy, F.B.S., J. 
Cuvrton Couiins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hueurnzt, TeRRICK WILLIAMS, C. JERRAM, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examinatien in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL,—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 

\) WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses, Pupils 
repared for University Exams. Tennis and ¢ricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 

Rec uction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Leeturers and Professors. Good musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds, Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFOBD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which will 
be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 


























the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 





Golf, &e. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 
j Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 











OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfwlly prepared for Oxtord Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 
RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 
and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: ‘To Follow 
Right.” Curriculum: on modern lines, with a view to encourage a hobby. 
Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean of 
Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 





i" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPEB CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 

LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. Lemar OS A Is: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
tumber of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position, Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 











TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 





home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. 7 
post Gee, 1s, Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, 





Strand, 
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a eater oe SC H O OL, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
acultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 








HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Prepar: ation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady ng ig Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; me: a Green, of Oxford; Mr. A, a2 Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College ; Mr. f ‘Sema Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 








R I G H T O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 





Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year’s Medical 
Course. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd‘and 23rd.—D. E, NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


J yore agg COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden's Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 ¢s.; preference as to two of these being given 
tga | or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
3ist. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1908. Also TWO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13. —Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
au nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 




















UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Tilustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country, In close proximity to the Lake District -_ Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Da x and Workshops. NEXT 


TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, we 
games ; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD. MISTRESS 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, ambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 

















INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(For BOARDERS). 


EXAMINATION to be HELD THIS MONTH, 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


EST CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
In or near London, any Town, County or District in England and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased ‘to forward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any | giv en requirements as to fees and district preferred. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Addreas, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience ot 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schoo 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and a? attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. TRUMAN, of No. 61 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 




















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY l|st.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation ; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received ; London 
riding and phy ‘sical training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
Miss S. CARR. 











EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and _—— Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. A, ow —— for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extr arge wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL “(6 i3. —Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY l4th, 15th, 16th, One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obt ain a cata 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRET 


LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, Ltd., POLMONT STATION, 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—An Examination will be held on Tuesday, July 21st, 

for FIVE SCHOLABSHIPS, value £50, £40, and £30. Age under 14 years 

on September Ist.—For full particulars apply to the Head-Master, F. H. 
MATTHEWS, M.A. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rey. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For pa. address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberlan 

















yASteOURaE — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. Prospectus with Views. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. —High-" - 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. ag 2 alts Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 














EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.— 
MEAKIN, Head- Master, 





RY. E. Y. ORLEBAR, M.A. (late Scholar of Radley ; 

and of New College, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for Universities, 
&c. Regular work. Country recreations. Home comforts.—Terms and refer- 
ences on application, Steeple Morden Vicarage, Royston. Herts. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 








E OUSEWIFERY.—LADIES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally aan apply for par- 
ticulars as regards short training and situations,— SEC,, Mona, Tivoli, 


Cheltenham. 
NIVERSITE OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NEIVERS I PY F DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
on ham Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarship. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 15th. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT,—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statt of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903, 














ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. ‘Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 
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ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1903-1904. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
the Sessions commence in October. Pagticulars of the Entrance Examinations, 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective 
aan ra from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 


Street, E.C 
CITYeand GUILDS CENTRAL ——— COLLEGE, 
(Exhibition Road, S. 

A College for higher Technical Instruction ner Des Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemica] and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a ‘‘ School of the University 
of London” inthe Faculty of Engineering. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 


£30 per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering ... W.C. Unwin, F.R. S., M.Inst.C.E. (Dean). 
Electrical Engineering................0.++ we Foal Ayr ton, FBS. Past Pres. 
II eivecsocccceccsescsss ccs sncesessiecs H, E. Armstrong, Ph.D., rE D., F.B.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics ............ O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D ERS, 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering and 

Cheiical ‘Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day 


Students. Professors :— S DSc. FBS. Pri 
Physics and Electrical Engineering ae “cipal ofthe College. CeseBenynes rena 


Mechanical Engineering and Mathe- } W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Se., M. Inst. C.E. 


PN  caipntessinsuniscsuesssvbatnascascuay essen 
Chemistry R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.1.C. 


City s and Guilds of ‘London | institute, Gresham Colle ve, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


AMPS Tf A D., LONDON. 
HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for GIRL STUDENTS, 








Miss ELLEN FARNELL receives elder girls desiring to study special 
subjects, take Masters’ Lessons, or see places of interest in Loudon ; 
chaperonage of English or French Lady provided. Miss Farnell, who has 
lectured on Art, History, and Literature, acts as Cicerone in Galleries and 
Museums. Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Tennis in garden; large detached 
house on gravel soil. Arrangements made by the term or year. 

BAYFORD HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHEST rER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden, Miss H. M, STEPHEN. Fees for the Session (83 weeks) 36 to 
50 guineas. Applications to the WARDEN. 


ERKHAMSTEAD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, coverel playground, tenms courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head- Mistress. Illustrated Prospectus on application 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head-Mistress: Miss REN TON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c. ; 
yarge Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretar iB 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, nr. MARGATE 


ome School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Strongly recommended by well- 
known doctors as the best air in England for nervous, delicate children.— 
Prospectus on application. 


DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE.—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 

and _— connected, now Educating their own Fauuily, are willing to RECEIVE 
THR E HEA ALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End idl and give them the benefit of waust ally beautiful surronndin 33, 
intelligent and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement 8 pecially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, re % cognoscere 
causas, considered in every ‘subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas, 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c,o Morley and Shirreff, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


L E N A L MM O 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-15. 
Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 

Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have mdividual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soul, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had iarge experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses, Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the statf. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grov sds. Testimomals and references from the 
heads of publie schools, pare rd 2 oN yen (past and present), and the medical 





























ND. 


Special Classes 
Engineering, JUNIOR 











profession. — Address, ** THETA,’’ c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
‘Association, Ltd , 22 Craven Street i Str and, W.C, 
*SRLEY "FARM SCHOOL. HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 


INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 
the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Eutrance Se holarships gained at 
Harrow School last Easter : First aiid Second in Classies, Second in Mathematics, 
unda History Scl Scholarship. _Only can lidate for or Navy ‘sttecessful, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 
Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clergy. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1908.— Particulars from the SECRE- 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford. 
YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtaized by the Society’s officerg 
during the month ending June 20th, 1903: 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state... eee oe wo» 396 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and cats eae ove 100 
Overdriving ‘and overloading horses.. o +6 a am os a 
Starving horses, &c., by withholding food i toe sm 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame one wc 
Conveying pigs and fowls improperly as ons oe « & 
Wouniling cats by setting dogs to worry . ian oon ose ua 
Wild birds—offences during close season ... ove ove eos = ce 
Owners causing in above ee ase see ove o . 226 
Assaulting Inspector ove eos tee oe eve ove eee a) te 
i 

802 

During 1903 up to last return 1. sn use wee ae 8,314 
Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 4,116 


Forty offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid by the 
Society ; 762 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by 
the Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the 
Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,210 total convictions during = DU 


The above Return is published (1). to > on aoe the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law; ( 3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
otfences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected and to warn cruelly- 
dispose a’ persons against bre iking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa. 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch sll-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the publie 
is earnestly desired, 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 


PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
“Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 


are ahaiaiale essential, Complaints should be posted to the undersigned, or 
a call be made at the office promptly. 
Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS, 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. All 
the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operations. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature, 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to bocksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—‘‘ The Animal 
World,” price 2d., and “The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price ls, 3d. “to non- members, 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 
catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionar -eagemapes will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully, on application to the Secretary, 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 


by Steamships 
* Ophir,’ 6, 814 one register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
‘Cuzco,’ 3 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for seinen = Sun. Great Polar ve ate &e.), 
16th to August 12t 
To COPENHAGEN, git wir M, — PETERSBURG, BALTIC 


jay Slot to ‘August 28th. 





Managers GREEN and C Head Office—Fenchurch 
8 ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. venue, 

For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


| * pairiae LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


TWO and THREE WEEKS' TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 


ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES, 





For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scener ry.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIF IC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street. E.C., or 30 Cockpur Street, S.W. 


ONJURING.—Do you attend “At Homes” or Parties, 


and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 
Legerdemain (Sleight-of-hand Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 

Protessor Loo gives private lessons at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engaged. Single lessons, one guinea; or a course of 
seven lessons, five guineas, Children taught (uot under ten years of age) at 
reduced fees. 

Write Professor LOO, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, 


PPENDICITIS. —The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Figg Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, 


CO. (Ltd.), 








Leytonstone. 











x P E W R I T I N G 
and accurately executed. 
(Established 1893.) 


ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly 
AUTHORS’ 


Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balam, London, S.W. 


MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. 





LADY DESIRES to DISPOSE of 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
What offers ? 
List forwarded on application. 


Numbers of 





Address, Mrs. SEYMOUR, 5 Chestertield Gardens, London, W 
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SALES BY AUCTION 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Sale of high-class Property, Building Land, and Tithe Rent Charge.—To be 
S 


old by Auction, by 
ESSRS. HAMPSON BROS., as the CHESHIRE 
* CHEESE HOTEL, BUXTON, on THURSDAY, July 16th, 1903, at Three 
for Four o'clock, subject to conditions :— 

Lot 1.—The well-known and high-class RESIDENTIAL HOUSE, called 
Wyelands, with the stabling, coachhouses, and outbuildings, conservatories, 
and ornamental grounds and terraces, tennis lawn and gardens, comprising an 
area of 2 acres and 23 perches, or thereabouts, having upwards of J00ft. 
frontage to St. John's Road. 

Lot 2.—All that admirably situated red brick HOUSE, standing 1,100 ft. 
above sea level, and commanding extensive views of the town and surrounding 
country, and having a frontage to Corbar Road of upwards of 500ft. ‘The 
accommodation is well arranged and ample, and in every way suitable for a 
hydro or large school, and the present building could, with very little cost, be 
converted into three large residential houses. There are conservatories, 
stables, and outbuildings, the whole comprising an area of 4a, Ir. 33p. 

Lot 3—A Yearly TITHE RENT CHARGE of £36 12s. 2d., payable on 
January Ist and October Ist, arising out of lands in the Parishes of Buxton, 
Fairfield, Wormhill, an 1 Haslebadge. 

Further information, with plans and particulars, may be obtained from the 
Auctioneers, Buxton; Devonshire Estate Office, Buxton; Messrs. Currey and 
Co., 14 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.; or W. L. Shipton, Esy., 
Solicitor, Buxton. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash, All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne's Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1539; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner's 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Westall’s River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
s0n’s Poems, 1530, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &c. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 4 vols., 1825; Papworth’s British 
Armorials, 1874; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 1845 or 1852; Grove’s Dictionary 
Music, 4 vols. ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther's History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Kome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 5 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer's 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shellev’s Poetical Pieces, 1823.—-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 




















OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols.; Tom Brown's Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Birch’s Heads 
Illustrious Persons, any folio editions; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1885 ; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Reme- 
dies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old Pans, 2 vols,, 1878; Jesse’s Richard [II., 1862; 
Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vois., 1869, Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; American Revolution, Portraits, 1783; 
Dodiey’s Oe English Plays, 15 vols., 1875. 100,000 Books for SALE & WANTED. 
By for the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14416 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. — £4 OFFERED for Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5. Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1838 or 43 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1853 ; 
£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817. Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distance,—For 
any book on earth write to MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birminghain. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piceadiily, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mali East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, i0 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. ‘Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Post 8vo, strougly bound, price 7s. 


Care “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 














London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


Pp. 390, crown 8vo, eloth, 1s.; postage, 3d, 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages froin the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; & Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11, Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord, 





MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in., 
CARPETS = CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! yp otwo or Three Friends 
kly exchange of books at the houses cl sate fener sat 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCBIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


lown and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£47,000,000. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG............+ £10,196,661. 


























FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

For, the Qninquennium ended 3lst December, 1598, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured. under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Iuter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium, 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher To-morrow, 
11,0. and 7.0, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





Owing to structural alterations, Service will be held in the Large Hall, 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 


Thomas Street, during July, 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. M.P.; 
GEORGE. MEREDITH, Esq. ; : HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 


The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L. ; 


President—Sir oe STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
J. BALFOUR 


‘rustees—Bight Hon. LORD’ AVEBURY, F.B.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
a apenas Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund pr Esq., LL.D., 


Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. 


4 , C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Bigs, 2 DD., 
. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D 


Face, D. D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K K.C.B., A. W. 


W Hant M.A,, Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 


Sir C. M. 
Frank T. Marzials, 
. Arthur Strong, aoe H. RB. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 


Bho Library contains about 220, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. Subscription, £3a year ; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s, ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


to Half-past Six. 
to members, 25s. 


Fifteen 
Reading-room open from Ten 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 





Paid-up Capital .. ---£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. . £950,000 
Beserved Liability ‘of ‘Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


ESTABLISHED 1651. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 








° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 10 
23 /, repayable on demand. 23 
The BIEKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
Cc, A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and PS £ Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
*«@@RanD prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAE. .. fcc ceccesetvevesensneson £1010 0 
Haif-Page ovccecovecces Cecccce 565 0 
Quarter-Page ...cccccce decoee 2123 6 
Narrow Column .....cseeeees - 310 0 
Half-Column ......eeee- ecccoee 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....cccesesees 017 6 


Five lines(50 words) and under ‘in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





In crown 4to, eloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES 


IN EGYPT AND GREECE, 
By SAIMMAL EISROH, 





New Novels & Sketches. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, price 6s, 


MY CHANGE OF MIND: a Story 
of the Power of Faith. By Mrs, ATKEr, Author 
of *‘School of Faith,” &c. 

The power of mind over matter is a subject much 
discussed in the present day. MY CHANGE OF 
MIND, in the form of a tale, treats it froma 
Scriptural standpoint. 

It is believed that the book is one which must 
arouse helpful thought and impart something of 
its atmosphere of optimism and triumph over 
adverse circumstances, to the reader. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


AT NOON: Where Two Ways Meet. 
A Novel by “ Maisry.” 

*** Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature as 
well as the possessor of a ready wit and a eful 
way of expressing it. The authoress hasa pleasant, 
interesting story to tell, and she handles it in 
delightful fashion.”—Pelican, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s, 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED. By 
Mrs. L. E. Wapstey, Author of “The Lady 
Algive,” ‘‘ His Wife by Force,” &c. 

“A painstaking effort, in which a child’s benefi- 
cent influence on a hard man’s nature is suggested 
with feeling.” —Outlook. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
BYGONE DAYS: a Story of Village 
Life. By Jno. T. Procror. 


“An unambitious story - Lincolnshire village 
life a century ago.”’—Outlook. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C 





“ The work of a man who knows Spain, its people 
and its history well, and who writes of them with 
genuine enthusiasm.”—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 12s, 6d. net. 


TOLEDO & MADRID: 


Their Records and Romances. 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 


Author of ‘‘The Land of the Dons,” ‘ Ballads and 
Songs of Spain,” &c. 


With 55 Full-page Illustrations, 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, and all Booksellers, 





“Written with an abundance of grace and charm 
of style Marie-Eve herself is altogether sweet and 
natural,”’—Morning Advertiser. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s, 


AN 
MARIE-EVE. 
By MARIAN BOWER. 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, and all Booksellers, 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold 
MILD and MEDIUM, 


Sd. ana 4cd. 


respectively. 


per ounce 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut" and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” | 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 


in Two Strengths— 
at THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publics ations are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION I Is INVITED TO 


‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY; 


GALLERY, 


THE PARIS SALON 





'THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 


AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORES BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHO 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


| AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 


Post-free, ONE ‘SHILLING. 








7 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE .=. « 


‘AQUASCUTUM'’ 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professional 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!! 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telephone: Telegraphic Address : 


SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 


The Issue of Ts. P.’S WEEKLY of July 24th 
will be a DOUBLE NUMBER, consisting of 64 pages, 


price 2d. 


The Contents will include, in addition to numerous 
Special Articles, Reviews, and Short Stories, 


A COMPLETE NEW STORY 
of about 20,000 Words 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” & 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS WILL INCLUDE: 


T. P. O’;CONNOR 

H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON 

MORLEY ROBERTS 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 

ARNOLD BENNETT 

BART KENNEDY 

JOHN O’LONDON, &c., &. 
Of all Newsagents. Every Friday Morning, 


Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, London, W.C. 


T. P.’s WEEKLY. 
SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 








Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 
post-free, 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GOQD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 





1,520 CrnTRAL. 


‘Aquascutum Lonpon.’ 





Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 


Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 
MEMOIR. By J. B. Attar, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814.” 

ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Atlay has done his work well. His narrative is sympa- 
thetic and he has condensed a great deal of matter into a very readable form. 
Above all, he has not packed his pages with unnecessary correspondence.” 

OXFORD CHRONICLE.—“‘ The biographer’s work has been admirably done. 
Abundant materials have been judiciously used. Various periods and phases 
of a long and crowded life have been treated with an unerring sense of propor- 
tion. There is not a dull page in the book—and there is not an indiscreet 
one.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA. 


With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. By W. J. Harpixe Kine, M.RB.A.S., 


F.R.G.S. 

Mr. F. G. AFLALO in the MORNING POST.—‘‘Mr. King has written a 
straightforward and unvarnished account of a plucky and determined endeavour 
to make closer acquaintance with a race which holds out little enough induce- 
ment to anyone but a tamer of wild beasts,and I am glad that his persistence 
was rewarded with a measure of success, and that his coveted intimacy with 
these unbridled and violent men did not take the not improbable form of a 
small grave beside their camp. Had it done so, the publishing season would 
have missed a good book.” 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S 


WI FE By Mary Kine WappixctTon. Illustrated with Portraits, 
. Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We owe many thanks to a woman who has managed to write 
an eminently readable book about her contemporaries without once forgetting 
good taste or good nature.” 

WORLD.—“ Almost everyone of importance in the great world of English 
society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages......Here, 
indeed, is ‘society gossip’ in abundance, of the most intimate though 
innocuous character.” 


NEW NOVEL EY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susax 


Cristian, Author of ‘* An Inland Ferry.” 

TIMES.—‘‘Out of the common with an imaginative touch on the per- 
plexities of life.” 

WORLD.—* A remarkable book, andits author has many gifts. Only a power- 
ful imagination could have created either ‘ Pethick’s’ or its mistress...... A 
clever and attractive piece of work.” 

TO-DAY.—‘“ My customers who want something quite out of the common 
in the way of fiction, who appreciate delicate writing and delicate character 
drawing, will find a novel after their hearts in Miss Susan Ckristian’s ‘ Ardina 
Doran.’” 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 





In crown &vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.’—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced-for many a long day......‘M.C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 405. JULY, 1903. &vo, price 6s. 
LONDON AND ITS PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CRABBE. 


RECENT THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN THEOLOGY. 
FRANCE UNDER THIERS, 1871-1873. 

. THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 

6. THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 

7. THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 

8 ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 

9, THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN IRELAND. 

10. MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

11. BACK TO PROTECTION. 


oe ope 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C: 


NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
BEADY IMMEDIATELY.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


COARITA. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “On Account of Sarah,” &. 
Intensely Interesting Sketches of 
HENLEY LIFE, ARTIST LIFE, CHILD LIFE. 
Dustrated by Haxotv Pirrarp. Crown 6vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
London: JACOB, Edgware Road, 








MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 


By Caries L. Graves. With Photogravure Portraits, &c., 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


WORLD.—‘'Few more delightful biographies, whether in subject or ig 
treatment, have appeared in recent years.” 








—— 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K, 


CHESTERTON. Crown &vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


PILOT.—‘‘To these (Murray’s and Baedeker's) must now be added 
Macmillan’s guides, which stand somewhere between the two—more concise 
than the one, less curt than the other. The Switzerland, which is the latest 
in order of appearance, stands supreme in the article of maps..... Altogether 
the new guide takes a high rank among its fellows.” ° 


JACOB SHUMATE;; or, Tue Prorte's 
MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. _By Sir Henry Wrrxox, 
. ~ of ‘‘Socialism ; being Notes ona Political Tour.” In 2 vols, 
vo, 21s. net. 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans. 


lations. By Epwarp WILBERFORCE, a Master of the Supreme Court, 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 











THE CITIZENS LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION IN THE 


UNITED STATES, By Professor BattHasan H. Meyer, Ph.D. Globe 
8vo, 5s. net. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 











SANDS AND CO. 
ROBERT WALLACE. 


Life and Last Leaves. 


Edited by J. CAMPBELL SMITH 
and WILLIAM WALLACE. 
“Few biographies of the season should be more genial reading 
than that of the late Robert Wallace, M.P.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It will be found a book of very great interest.” 
—British Weekly. 
“The volume is sure to excite wide interest.”—Scotsman., 
Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 


THE FRIARS AND HOW 
THEY CAME TO ENGLAND. 


Being a Translation of Thomas of Eccleston’s “De Adventu 
F.F. Minorum in Angliam.” Done into English, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Spirit and Genius of the Franciscan 
Friars, 
By FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
“Scholarly, suggestive, and well written.”—Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. 
Arranged by W.:M. ROSSETTI. 

“The volume will be eagerly read by the many who profess a 
special admiration for the work of the Rossettis. It forms an 
important contribution to the literature of a prominent chapter 
in the history of art in the 19th century.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Rossetti’s book carries the reader for a spell into the 
immediate company of men whom it was a joy to know.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLE- 


MENT. An Epitome of the Statute and Canon Law thereon. 
By Freprerick McMuuuan, Barrister-at-Law, and Gur 
Exuis, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, quarter 
bound, price 1s. 6d. 


London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 











ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

prices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Cataloghe of 

Jew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHEB, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


A CATALOGUE OF LETTERS 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS EXHIBITED IN 
THE LIBRARY AT WELBECK. 


Compiled by S. ArtHuR Strong, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth ; Professor in U niversity 
College,London. With Portraits and numerous Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
in the possession of the Duke of Portland. 4to, £2 2s. net. 

[Ready next week, 


SELECTED SPEECHES OF SIR 
WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 227%». | 


ON QUESTIONS RELATING TO COLONIAL POLICY. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Hucu E, Egerton, M.A. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
lis, net. [Just out, 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Eighth | 


Edition, Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. With Illustrations 
aud Maps, 3s. net. 





THE VALLEY OF THE ZERMATT AND | 


THE MATTERHORN. Seventh Edition, Thoroughly 


date. With Illustrations and Maps, 3s, net. 





NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


A COMPANION TO FRENCH VERSE. 


With Poems for Recitation. By the Rev. H. J. Cuayter, M.A., Author of 
“The Troubadours of Dante.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Just out, 





MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS, 
ASIA MINOR, One Sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net paper. 
[Just out, 
*,* A Complete List of Maps will be sent post-free on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


RECORDS OF 2,000 YEARS AGO, 
SAND-BURIED RUINS of KHOTAN 


being a Record of a Thrilling Journey of Exploration through Chinese 
Eb By M. Aurev Stein, Indian Educational Service. With over 

150 I/lustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece, aud a large Map, medium 
8vo, 21s. net. 


More than 100 miles from the borderland of extreme present cultivation Dr. 
Stein found buried dwellings, temples, and groves of fruit-trees, lost beyond 
memory of tradition even. Included in his remarkable finds are several 
documents in an unknown language, records of Tibetan invasions, classical 
seals on cluy. Sanskrit MSS., a unique tablet in Brahmi, painted panels, and 
several dated documents, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS.” 
IMPERIAL INDIA: Letters from the 


East. By Joun Ouiver Hoszes (Mrs, Craigie). Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


A graphic account of the Indian Durbar by John Oliver Hobbes. 


THE FAILURE of LORD CURZON: 


an Open Letter to the Earl of Rosebery. By ‘‘ Twenty-eight Years in 
India.” 2s, 6d. net. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. 
HOW TO BECOME A COMMER- 


CIAL TRAVELLER. By Epwarp B. Grieve. Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls.; post- 
free, 1s, 2d, 


A THRILLING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
INNOCENT OF A CRIME. By 


Captain Pav Witt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A sensational romance, founded on fact, of an English family in France. 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
ANGLO-AMERICANS. By Lwvcas 


Cureve, Author of “Blue Lilies,” &c. Red Cloth Library, 6s. 
JUNE-SEPTEMBEBR. 5s. net. 


























Revised and brought up te | 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
NO. 3 THE SQUARE. By Friorexce Warpey, 


Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c, [ Ready. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By 


M. McD. Bopgry, K.C., Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 
(Ready. 


| Te BATON SINISTER. By Georcs GiILBert, 





Author of “In the Shadow of the Purple.” (Ready. 
‘THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. ByL.T 
Meape, Author of ‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &e. (Ready. 


| THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. Fuetcuer, Author 


of ‘*‘ When Charles I. was King,” &c. Illustrated. [ Ready. 


THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET. By 


Sarau Trtwepr, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. [Ready. 


‘BENEATH THE VEIL. By Apetive Serceayr, 


Author of “‘ The Future of Phyllis,’’ &c [ Ready, 


| THRALDOM. By Heven Protuzro Lewis (Mrs. 


J. G, Pugh), Author of ‘‘ Hooks of Steel,” &. [Next week, 


THE TRIUMPH OF JILL. By F. E. Youna. 


*,* A New Novel of great promise by a New Writer. (Next. week. 


‘SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. 


By J. E. Mvppocg, Author of ‘‘A Woman’s Checkmate,” 


| 5 lye 


‘HIS MASTER PURPOSE. 


| Loss, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” &c. 


By Haroup Brxp- 
(Immediately, 


THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Cayp- 


BELL PraeEp, Author of ‘‘ The Scourge Stick,” ‘‘ Fugitive Anne,” &c. 


[Immediately. 
PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommetiy, 


Author of “ Crimson Lilies,” Kc. [Immedtately. 
EILEEN. By Lvcas Cureve, Author of “The In- 
discretion of Gladys,” & [August. 


THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hucu 


Fraser, Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” “A Little Grey 
Sheep,” &c. [August. 





JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
AND LIBRARIES. 


London : 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 
By the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY, 


2 vols., TWENTY-THREE PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Demy 8vo, 42s. net. 

“ Themselves literature, and worth reading for their admirable style, as well 
as for the facts which they convey We have read these two volumes with 
the greatest pleasure. "—SPECTATOR. 

** Charming to look at as as to read.”—Darty CHRONICLE. 

Stand high among 














‘‘Perhaps the most genuine literature of that time..... 
the Letters in our language.” —SrrakER. 

« Have the high historie 2l value of State papers.” —OvTLOOK. 

“‘There are few more attractive than the documents ,printed in these two 
sumptuous volumes......A real and valuable contribution.” —DaliLy TELEGRAPS, 


THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
MR. W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOKS. 


IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. Crown &vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION 
*‘ There is hardly an idol of the mob or of the market-place from which it 
does not seek to turn worshippers aside ; yet with how insidious a courtesy !” 
—Athenzum. 


WHERE THERE !S NOTHING. 


Being Volume I. of Plays for an Irish Theatre. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











| read nothing for a lon 


“ Extraordinarily fresh and out of the common run of stories......We have 
r time 60 re »dolent of the green earth and of what Jasper 


{ N T E R N AT j re] N A L Q U A R Te E R L Y. | Petulengro called ‘ the wind on the heath, brother.’ ’’—Trmes. 


The ConTEntTs include: 
Tue ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY IN ENGLAND. By Helen Bosanquet. 


Tue Goxcourts. By lL. Marillier. 
Tur Psycurc Lire or Fisues. By Edmund Clark Sandford, 


Tae ExrroratTion oF Lake Tcuap. By Paul Pelet. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, W.C 
OOKS WANT E D.—£10 OFFERED for ‘Nimrod’s Life 


of a Sportsman, ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1867-76; 
Alice in Won lerland 186 5; "Annals of Sporting, 13 vols. Libraries of any 
magnitude purchased for prompt cash, Desiderata List sent free—JUCKES, 





s° ’ J, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE GBEAT BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIBMINGHAML 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Sooo 








Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 
“COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you wil find many charming Country Houses, Rectories, and Vicarages to be 
let furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are particulars of 
many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more expensive 
and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 


Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 
their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 


for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 
for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, 6d. weekly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— | PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week. 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., from 
your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, Tum County GENTLEMAN, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES, 








HOW CAN | BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 


reading a description. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 





and sellers. 





*.* This week's issue of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN also contains particulars of the Hunters, Chargers, and Polo Ponies, 
the property of the Officers of the Royal Draguons, which are to be disposed of, as the Regiment is under orders to proceed to India. 
Intending purchasers of high-class Horses and Ponies should make a point of consulting the particulars as to this Sale given in the 
current issue of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 











IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 
to Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or Marble § 
the Country, consult the ‘COUNTY want a place as such, consult the ad- arble Statuary for the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S” FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





A NOVEL FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


4TH THOUSAND IN PREPARATION. 


The World.— The story is amusing, without a flagging page.” 
The Daily Mail.—‘‘ The book is witty, neatly phrased, full of fun and good- 
feeling from the first page to the last....... We have laughed heartily over the 
many pranks and clever sayings of these three little French boys.” 





4TH THOUSAND. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


NINE POINTS x: LAW. 6s. 
By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 


The Daily Telegraph.— Pure farce....... A most ingenious imbroglio.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ His portrayal of ‘Hooper’ is not unworthy of Mr, 


THE TWILIGHT +: GODS: 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Times.—‘* His sense of humour has a wide range. It touches here 
Ingoldsby, there Mr. W. S. Gilbert, resembling the former in subject matter 
and gusto, the latter in its power of being precise, suave, and logical in the 
most ridiculous situations.” 


THE POET’S CHARTER. 


By F. B. MONEY-COUTTS, 
Author of “The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* Two goin he possesses which seem to ustlikely 
to give the book a brilliant an perhaps everlasting life—frst, the continual 
stream of reflection to which he always adds a stream of passion; and, 
second, the pleasing digressiveness which enables him to support his argument 
by quotations from a very diverse course of books during his study of Job.” 

The Bookman.—“ The subject is handled throughout most ably and with pro- 
found sincerity, and the result is a volume of the highest interest and value.” 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


By CHARLES PROTHEROE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr, Frank T. BULLEN in the Daily Chronicle.—‘The Real McKay......Our 
heading is the strongest superlative known to Mercantile Jack ; it indicates 
high-water springs of his approval, and without any hesitation I apply it to 
Mr. Protheroe’s book.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Protheroe’s pen travels lightly and amusingly ; 
he has an excellent sense of humour.” 














**A new poet,”—Daily Mail. 


SONGS OF DREAMS. 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Bookman.—“ Miss Clifford’s lyrics have charm and spontaneity ; they are 
by turns thoughtful and daintily fanciful, or charged with deeper qualities of 
feeling and imagination ; and almost everywhere her verse has the true lyrical 
quality of inherent music.” 

Mr. James Doveuas in the Star.—* Nowadays the beck of poetry trickles 
very feebly along the bed of illiterature. Any fresh shower that may help to 
keep it from running dry is most welcome. Such a shower is Miss Ethel 
Clifford’s volume.” 





A NEW VOLUME IN 
THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 


VOL, II. 
THE MOTOR BOOK. by R. T. Mecrepy, 
Editor of the Motor News. Feap. 8vo, leather, 4s. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
The Daily News,—A prettily bound little book, amply illustrated and 


elearly arranged.” 


VOL. I. 
THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. For the 
use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. By 


Harry Ropers. 

The World.—“ Written with the enthusiasm of one who truly loves this 
kind of exercise; it is full of practical hints on such mattere as fire-making, 
wayside cooking, washing, tent-pitching, caravans, and so on, together with 
information on many other matters that a‘ tramp’ would find useful.” 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 
HANDBOOES OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
VOL. XIV. 


THE BOOK OF THE HONEY BEE. 


By 
CuarRLes Hargison. Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Beside a fuil and minute description of the method 
of managing a hive and the handling of bees, this admirable little handbook 
gives a summary of the political economy of the bee, which will go a long way 
to help to in its ma t.” 





VoL, XVI. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAFFODIL. By 


the Rev. S. Eocene Bourne. With 22 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d net. : 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, 


Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). 


To which are added Correspondence and other Papers, with Genealogy 
and Notes. 


Edited from the Original MSS. by Fo) Da and GEORGE LEVESON 





With 2 Portraits anda Map, 1 vol., 12s. net. [Neat week. 


*,* These Memoirs were recently found in manuscript in the library of Burton 
Hall, Lincoln. Containing as they do references to well-known people in 
Society and the Army during the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
beginuing of the nineteenth centuries, they present a truthful and inter- 
esting picture of the life of the time. Captain Elers, during his earlier 
years, enjoyed the friendship of the Duke of Wellington, and tells many 
anecdotes of him. Among the correspondence which forms part of this 
volume are letters from the great Duke, Miss Maria Edgeworth—who waa 
Captain Elers's cousin—and other distinguished and interesting people. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Illustrated Record. 
By RICHARD GARNETT and EDMUND GOSSE. 


4 vols, imperial 8vo, £3 net per set, cloth; £4 4s. net per set, half-bound; 
separate volumes, cloth, lés. net each, 


Vols. I. and III. are Now Ready. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE AGE 
OF HENRY VIII 


By BICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


FROM THE AGE OF MILTON TO THE 
AGE OF JOHNSON. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A, LL.D. 
An Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Vols. II. and IV. will be published in the Autumn, 

The Times.— The range of the present work is so encyclopedic, that it 
would be perfectly idle for a single man in a single article to attempt a critical 
review of the whole, or even of a whole volume. The story of our early 
literature has never, we think, been a tosuch good purpose...... Most of 
the pictures are interesting, many of them charming, and not a few illuminating. 
The volumes seem to have been very carefully revised for press, and insigni- 
ficant gleanings, after a careful survey, only demonstrate, in a work so widely 
comprehensive, the general care and accuracy of the revision.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of ‘*A Babe in Bohemia,” &e. 
[Third Impression. 
The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘It is daring; it is undeniably clever. It is a 
biting satire on certain characteristics of the age. It is witty, picturesque, 
vivid, full of life.”’ 


IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” &. 
[Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“‘ The bright colour, the telling touches both of ex- 
pression and silence, the womanly sympathy, the masculine grip, and, above 
all, the truth to human nature, are to be found in these stories in undiminished 


freshness.” 
TYPHOON. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 

[Second Impression, 
The Times.—‘‘ It is always an intellectual stimulus to read Mr. Conrad; and 
he has written little that is finer than...... ‘Typhoon.’ Not even Mr. Kipling 
= quite the same power of intense vividness, He has the true inspiration of 
the sea.” 


*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 


By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE. 


The Times.—“ Of the insight and sympathy and pathos, and the power of 
exact observation, there can be no question.” 


BEGGAR’S MANOR. 
By RB. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
The Daily Teleqraph.—“ From the opening chapters the reader’s attention is 
arrested and held till the last pages are reached. The story is a striking one, 
and told with a simple directness that adds to its dramatic force.” 


SIR JULIAN THE APOSTATE, 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 
The Times.—‘‘ Throughout, a remarkable ingenuity in the presentation of 
characteristics and a keen eye for the right way to manage a scene make the 
story very interesting.” 


THE LUCK OF BARERAKES. 
By CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 
The Daily Telegraph.— Deeply interesting, and in many respects better 
worth reading than ninety-pine out of a hundred novels.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘The Last Sentence,” &. 
The Saturday Review.—‘* The story must hold any reader ; the very numerous 
characters are all individual, and the sense of scenery is vivid and most 
legitimately exercised.” 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FICTION. 


Crown §&Svo, 6s. each. 


BARBARA LADD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


Author of “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” &c. 


ALISON HOWARD. 
By JANET ELDER RAIT. 


PARK LANE. 
By PERCY WHITE. 


[Second Edition, 
“One of the best novels we have read for a long 
time. The love story is pretty, the cynicism genial, 
and the satire delicate.” "—Saturday Review. 
book to read and enjoy.”—Biack and White. 
«An excellent novel.”"—Outlook. 
“One of the brightest and freshest of Mr. Percy 
White's efforts.” —Morning Post. 


THE UNDERSONG. 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of “Fate the Fiddler,” ‘“ Dinkinbar,” &c. 


THE WAY BACK. 
By ALBERT KINROSS. 

“«The Way Back’ has given us unmixed pleasure 
es an example of subtle thought and wholly admir- 
able art. If it do not prove one of the books of 
the season the fault will rest with the public taste, 
not with the writer.”—St. James’s Gazeite. 


THE ROMAN ROAD. 
By ZACK, Author of “Life is Life,” &c. 
“ Clever, thoughtful, full of purpose.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“Truth and enormous vigour pervade the 
handling.”—Outlook. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 
[Third Edition. 
“A fine romance......this moving and poetic 
drama.” — Worl 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
By INGLIS: ALLEN. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 6d. 


Character Sketches among the People. 
[Shortiy. 


MEREJEOWSKI’S NOVELS. 


THE DEATH OF 
THE GODS. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


Miss MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS. 
AUDREY. 


[Fourth Edition, 
BY ORDER OF THE 
COMPANY. 


[Eleventh Edition, 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


[Eighth Edition. 
R. W. CHAMBERS’S NOVELS. 
THE MAID AT ARMS. 
CARDIGAN. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


SOSSOSSSOSSSOSSSSSOSSSSSSSESSSSSSEOOD 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 





MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 


By Isosen Strona and Liorp Osnourne. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d, net, (Shortly. 


MAN AND SUPER MAN. 


By G. Bernarp SuHaw. Crown &vo, 6s. 
(Shortly. 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM 


THE PUNJAB. Translated by the Rev, 
CHARLES SwYNNERTON, F.S. With 122 Ilustra- 
tions by Native Hands, demy 8 dv0, 384pp., 21s. net. 

[Shor tly. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


LEIGH HUNT. Edited by R. Incren. Limited 
Edition. Illustrated with 12 Portraits, 2 vols, 
buckram gilt, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Harotp E, 
Botier. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


AND STATE IN NORWAY. From the Tenth 
to the Sixteenth Century. By THomAs B. 
WI111509, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net 


SELECTIONS FROM LA 


BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES.  Re- 
flexions and Maxims, Arranged by Evizaneta 
Lex, with a Memoir. Imperial 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE NATURE STUDENT’S 


NOTE-BOOK. By the Rev. Canon Stewarp, 
M.A., and Anice E. MitcHery. Interleaved 
throughout with writing-paper, 2s, net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By 


GeorGeE Mererits. Focket Edition, bound in 
bruwn paper boards, with parchment back, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


By GaBriet Hanotaux. Translated by J. C. 
Tarver, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits, 
lbs. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN 


LUTHER'S TIME. Trauslated by ALBERT 
Vanpam. With an Introduction by HrersBert 
Fisuer, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
7s. 6d, net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


Professor WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Harvard University. New Edition, 
2s, 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOW- 


LEDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG. By Prof. 
BrReNtTaNo. With an Introduction by Ceci: 
Hacue. Dewy 8vo, 5s. net. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. 


By G. F. Hitt, M.A. With 16 Collotype Plates, 
80 Illustrations, and a Map, royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND 


ARTIST. A Study, with an Essay on Dos- 





MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


(Shortly. 


toievski. By Dmitri MEREJEOWSEI. Crown 8vo, 


STANDARD WORKs, 
AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from Our History and _iteratare, 
Demy 8vo, 12 vols., 4s. net ea 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW ny i, 

TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A, Fr. 
PotuarD, F.R.Hist.S., Author of “ Frotector 
Somerset,” “‘ A Life of Henry VIIL.,” &e, 

STUART TRACTS. With an Telocdusiiey by C.H. 
Firtn, Fellow of All Souls, Author of “The 
Life of Cromwell.” 

LATE STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction 
4 cer A. AlTKEN, Author of “A Life ot 

teele. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the sis 
teenth and Seventeenth Century. ‘With an 
Introduction by C. Raymonp BEAZLEY, Felow 
of Merton, Author of ‘The Dawn of aire 
Geography.” 2 vols. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW Lana, 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAG. 
yee — With an Introduction by Cuprqoyx 


FIFT EENTH CENTURY PROSE’ AND VERSE, 
With an Introduction petians (y & ALFRED W. Po.varp, 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE 


MEREDITH. Pocket Edition. In 15 vols, 
rinted on thin opaque paper, s pecially manu- 
actured for this Edition, bound in red cloth, 
gilt lettered on back and sida, gilt top, 2s. 6a, 
net per vol. ; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per vol, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


A Reprint of Sir Walter Scott's Favourite 
Edition. With all the Original Plates and 
Vignettes Re-engraved, 48 vols, feap. 8vo, cloth, 
paper label, 1s. 6d. net per vol. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE 
Edited by 


JOHNSON. Library Edition. 

AvGustine Birrenit, K.C. With Frontis. 
piece in Photogravure to each Volume® by 
Alexander Ansted. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
or paper label uncut, 12s, net the set ; also half. 
leather, 18s. net the ‘sot. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF 


DR. JOHNSON'S TOUR THE 
HEBRIDES. Library Edition. © nite 
with the “ Life.” With Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces, cloth gilt or paper label, 4s. net the set ; 
also in half-leather, 6s, net the set. 

TIME- 


CONSTABLE’S 


TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, A.D. 400- 

1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains 

Parallel Genealogical Tables, Chart 6f Ancient 

and Modern History, Maps, &c., 160 pp. 15 by 
2, 12s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. In 20 imperial 16mo vols. 
with Coloured Title- -page and End-papers, and a 
Specially Designed Coloured Hlustration to each 
Play by weil-known Artists. The Title-page 
and Illustrations printed on Japanese vellum 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, with headband and book- 


marker, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
THE PASTON LETTERS, 


1422-1509 A.D. Edited by James Garrpner, of 
the Public Record Office. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each vol., 21s. net for the 4 vols, 


THE PREVENTION OF 


DISEASE. Prophylaxis in Surgery Operations 

—The Treatment of Fractures and _ Disloca- 
tion—Wounds—Deformities 
Medicine and Insanity. Translated from the 
German by Witi_mott Evans, M.D., BSc., 
F.R.C.S. With an Introduction by H. Trapre.u 
Buistropg, M.A., M.D.Cantab., D.P.H. Demy 
8vo, xviii.-1,063 pp,, 31s. 6d. net. 


NANSEN’S FARTHEST 


NORTH. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


THE ALPS FROM END TO 


END. By Sir Witu1am Martin Conway, Illus 
trated, demy Svo, 6s 


THE WATERLOO CAM- 


PAIGN. By Ww. Srsonnez, Illustrated, demy 


and Tumours— 





6s, net. 


8vo, 6s. 





THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. net Quarterly. 





LNo. 6 ready immediately. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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